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Pig Iron Production Shows Steady Decline, 


The Total for the First Half Being the Lowest Six Months’ 


Production Since First Half of 1909— Pig Iron is Dull 


Many finishing mills and steel works closed Satur- 
day night and resumed Wednesday morning, but 
others will not become active for a week or two, and 
some iron mills will be id'e throughout the month. 
Owing to the improvement in demand for finished 
material, the July shut-down will not be as extended 
in many cases as was thought probable a few weeks 
ago. The rail and billet division of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. reports mill orders in June were largely in excess 
of May. 

The production of coke and anthra- 

Pig Iron cite pig iron a declined 

: throughout the first half of the year. 
Production = +}, June output was 1,781,406 tons, 
a loss of 89,982 tons compared with 
May. The daily average production for June was 
59,380 tons, compared with 60,367 tons in May. There 
was a net loss of four stacks in operation during the 
month. The production for the first half of the year 
was 11,411,405 tons, which is 3,342,044 tons less than 
the first half of last year, and is the smallest half-year 
output since the first half of 1909, which was 10,820,- 
672 tons. Iron ore’shipments in June were 4,826,505 
tons, compared with 3,684,319 tons in May of this 
year, and 7,316,592 tons in June, 1910. 
There seems to be considerable quiet 
Pig buying of pig iron in eastern terri- 
tory, but throughout the country 1n- 
Iron quiries usually represent very much 
larger tonnages than orders. The 
General Electric Co. has bought several thousand tons 
from New York and eastern Pennsylvania makers. 
A considerable tonnage of basic is pending at Pitts- 
burg and in the east. A Canton, O., steel company 
has covered for a part of its requirements, buying 
considerably less than was inquired for from a valley 
furnace. 
Inquiries for from 10,000 to 12,000 
: freight cars are pending. The Erie 
Ratirond is in the market for 3,800 cars of 
Buying various descriptions. The Northern 
Pacific has ordered 1,000 steel u:der- 
frames from the Pressed Steel Car Co., and will build 
the cars in its own works. The Louisville & Nash- 


ville has also purchased 1,000 steel underframes. The 
Cambria Steel Co. will build 200 all-steel hopper cars 
for the Cambria ,& ,Jndiana railroad. 
De¥elopments in regard to the New 
York subway construction indicate 
Shapes that work may be beguniin the early 
fall, calling for a large$tonnage of 
structural material. The) Bamberger 
store, Newark, N. J., requiring 6,000 tons of struc- 
tural material, has been awarded to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. The Federal Life Insurance Co., Chicago, 
1,368 tons, has been awarded to the Worden-Allen 
Co. 
The city of Detroit is calling for 
bids up to July 11 on 11,000 tons 
Pipe of cast iron pipe. Hammond, Ind., 
has awarded 1,900 tons to the lead- 
ing interest. A heavy tonnage of 
line pipe is under negotiation. An independent mill 
has taken an order for about 600 tons of steel line 
pipe for shipment to West Virginia, and an eastern 
mill has booked an order for 17 miles of 6-inch pipe 
for shipment to the Pure Oil Co., West Virginia. 
The sheet market in the central 
west is active, and additional mills 
Sheets will be started this month. Low 
prices recently made are being occa- 
sionally shaded. Specifications against 
tin plate contracts are heavy. Improvement continues 
in the semi-finished steel market. Numerous con- 
tracts which expire June 30 have been extended to 
Oct. 1. Most of the mills which closed on the last 
day of the month will resume the latter part of this 
week. 
More contracts for steel bars have 
been made in the east, and some 
Bars western implement manufacturers 
have also contracted. The quota- 
tion of 1.25c, Pittsburg, is being 
maintained in the central west, but there are some 
rumors of 1.20c being done in eastern territory. 
Owing to the blowing out of a num- 
ber of blast furnaces during the past 
Coke ten days, a large tonnage of fur- 
nace coke for July shipment is be- 
ing offered at low prices. It is 
estimated that between 250,000 and 300,000 tons of 
furnace coke has been sold in the Pittsburg district 
during the past two weeks for shipment up to the end 
of the year. On account of the temporary closing 
of numerous mills, shipments of old material have 
decreased and the market is dull. 
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Continues — Merchant 
Furnaces Blowing Out. 


Improvement 


Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., July 3. 

The improvement in the local iron 
and steel trade which began early in 
June, continues, although the market 
has been rather quiet during the past 
week on account of the closing down 
of a number of steel mills on June 30 
for inventory and repairs and the clos- 
ing of the general offices for the holi- 
day. Owing to thé fact that the major 
portion of the buying in June was for 
early shipment, it is not likely that 
the mills will be idle very long. In 
some instances, finishing mills will re- 
sume operations Wednesday morning, 
although a large percentage of the 
plants which are undergoing repairs 
will not be started until the latter part 
of the week. In practically all lines of 
finished steel, bookings and specifica- 
tions in June exceeded those of April 
and May. The market on sheets is 
the most active branch of the trade 
and some companies established a new 
record for June. 

Moderately heavy tonnage of pig 
iron thas changed hands during the 
past two weeks, and several large in- 
quiries are pending. Prices are low, 
but the blowing out of a number of 
merchant furnaces indicates that sell- 
ers will be in a position to prevent a 
further decline in prices. The month- 
ly average prices on basic and Besse- 
mer as announced for June are $13.06, 
valley, and $15, valley, respectively. 
The Pressed Steel Car Co. has taken 
an order for 1,000 steel underframes 
for the Northern Pacific railroad, and 
will furnish 500 of the 1,000 steel un- 
derframes ordered by the Louisville & 


Nashville. Pending inquiries for 
freight cars involve from 10,000 to 
12,000 cars. 


The blowing out of a large number 
of blast furnaces has resulted in stand- 
ard Connellsville furnace coke for 


prompt shipment being offered at ex- 
tremely low prices and the indications 
are that shipments in July will show 
a big falling off as compared with last 






month. There is slightly more new 
business in wire products and some 
mills have rejected orders for heavy 
tonnage of plain wire and wire nails 
for delivery over the remainder of the 
year at today’s prices. Bar iron prices 
are firmer and sales have been made 
during the week at 1.30c, Pittsburg. 
The scrap market is extremely quiet. 
Prices show no material change. The 
Pure Oil Co. has placed an order with 
an eastern mill for 17 miles of 6-inch 
iron pipe, and a local mill has taken 
an order for 600 tons of 4 to 8-inch 
steel line pipe for shipment to West 
Virginia. 

Pig Iron.—Consumers of pig iron 
are showing more interest in forward 
requirements and there is more activity 
in the way of inquiries and sales. Low 
prices are still being quoted on prac- 
tically all grades. Sellers, however, 
believe that prices have reached bot- 
tom and the blowing out of a number 
of merchant furnaces during the last 
half of June is expected to help the 
situation materially. More than one- 
half dozen merchant stacks have been 
blown out during the week, or will be 
blown out within the next few days. 
No. 1 stack of the Shenango Furnace 
Co., Sharpsville, Pa. was blown out 
June 30 for relining and enlargement. 
The furnace now has a capacity of 
360 tons and when the improvements 
are completed will have a capacity of 
425 tons. A few additional non-mer- 
chant stacks be blown in about 
July 10. 

The United States Steel Co., Canton, 
O., has covered for a part of its last 
quarter requirements of basic and bids 
have been submitted on other inquiries 
noted recently. Approximately 25,000 
tons of basic is under negotiation. The 
monthly average price of basic for 
June as announced from one source is 
given as $13.06, valley, or $13.96, Pitts- 
burg, as compared with $13.40, valley, 
or $14.30, Pittsburg, for May. The 
average for basic was compiled from 
three or four transactions involving 
basic which originally figured in ex- 
change deals for scrap, and running 
contracts, as no important sales of 
basic ‘have been reported. The general 
asking price on basic by furnaces is 
$13.25, valley. A total of about 350 
tons of Bessemer has been sold by 


will 


middlemen at from $14.75 to $14.85, 
valley, but furnaces will not quote be- 
low $15, valley. The monthly average 
price on Bessemer for June is given 
as $15, valley, or $15.90, Pittsburg, the 
same as for the preceding month. 
Pending inquiries involve about 1,500 
tons of this grade. The National Ra- 
diator Co., Johnstown, Pa., has bought 
3,000 tons of foundry iron for last half 
shipment. The iron will come from 
nearby furnaces and the price paid is 
understood to be $13.50, furnace. 
There has also been some buying of 
foundry grades in small lots for early 


shipment by other interests. We 
quote the market as follows: 
(Prompt Shipment.) 
Diels BEI <5 0k 5. 0b b00 das .kak ie be ok $15.00 
TNEOIORS  WACBOUNE, >on Saeclnwiss cece ye 6 15.90 
ee OA Aes ee ae ee 13.25 
Oe RE ons 645 5 5s cape esos. e'e's 14.15 
Die. 2. Faure, Pie Rees ac occ cc ctess 14.40 
Gray forge, Pitteburg 206 ccccciccvccnses 13.90 
Malleable, Pittsburg .........cceccccoee 14.15 
(Third Quarter.) 
NR. EE (Saris s os 03-0 9a" c'0s 40-655 8% $15.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ......ccsccccecoses 15.90 
pO A ES ee OR aie fier i 13.25 
Re ENON. Sh. ho bab g's bas we pbhieewee 14.15 
Pree 2 Sommers. Pittabare. oo sciseccsae 14.40 
Gray-foree, Pittenarg 2... ccccccnctsoses 13.90 
Malleable, Pittsburg .........eeeeeceees 14.15 
Ferro-Alloys.—Most consumers of 


ferro-manganese and 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon are covered for early needs 
and trading is extremely light. Prices 
are not very firm. 

We quote ferro-manganese at $36.50 to $36.75, 
Baltimore, for prompt and forward delivery. 
The ‘freight rate from Baltimore to Pittsburg 
is $1.95 per ton. 


Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted at 
$52.75 to $53.75, Pittsburg, for prompt and 
forward delivery; 12 per cent, $25; 11 per 


cent, $24; 10 per cent, $23, f. 0. b. Jisco and 
Ashland furnaces. The freight rate to Pitts- 
burg is $1.90. The foreign grades are held 
at $1 or more a ton over domestic prices. 


Plates.—Several companies in this 
territory made a very creditable show- 
ing in new business and specifications 
against contracts for plates in June. 
In addition to the business already 
placed, moderately heavy tonnage is 
under active negotiation and several 
fairly large awards will in all prob- 
ability be made within the next week. 
Inquiries for approximately 10,000 to 
12,000 freight cars are pending. Some 
of the initial lines report a shortage of 
box cars and will be obliged to enter 
the market in the near future. The 
Pressed Steel Car Co. has taken an 
order for 1,000 steel underframes for 
the Northern Pacific railroad. The 
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& Nashville 


awarded contracts for 1,000 steel un- 


Louisville railroad has 
derframes, 500 of which will be fur 
nished by the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
The Erie railroad is in the market 
for approximately 4,000 and the IIli- 
nois Central railroad is understood 
to be in the market for. 2,000 freight 
Steel Co. will 


hopper cars for 


cars. The Cambria 
build 200 all-steel 
the Cambria & Indiana railroad. We 
quote the market as follows: 

Tank thick, 6% to 100 
inches, 1.35c. Extras are as follows, per 100 


plates, '% inch 
pounds: soiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; 
A. B. M. and ordinary firebox steel plates, 
0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.20c; marine steel, 
0.40c; 0.50c¢; all 
sketches excepting straight taper plates vary- 


locomotive firebex _ steel, 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 
narrowest end being not less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; Plates in widths over 
100 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05c; over 110 
inches up to 115 


circles, 0.20c. 
inches, 0.10c; over 115 
inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 
inches, 0.25c; over 125 
inches, 0.50c; over 130 
Gages under % inch to and in- 


inches up to 125 
inches up to 130 
inches, lc. 
cluding 3-16 inch plate on thin edge, 0.10c; 


under 3-16 and including No. 9, 0.25c. Five 


cents extra for less than carloads. Terms 
net cash in 30 days. 

Sheets.—This market is the most 
active branch of the iron and steel 


trade at present, some companies hav- 
ing established a new record this year 
in bookings for the month of June. 
On account of the heavy 
last month, manufacturers’ 


shipments 


stocks 


have decreased materially and addi- 
tional mills will be started before 
July 15. Practically all sheet mills 


were closed June 30. Some of these 
started 
morning, while others will remain idle 
throughout the week for 


mills will be Wednesday 
repairs. 
Despite the fact that prices on sheets 
were recently reduced $4 a ton, one 


or two small mills have _ offered 
price concessions during the week. 


We quote the market as follows, with 
$1 a ton added as the delivered price 
in the Pittsburg district: 

Blue annealed sheets No. 10 gage 1.50c; 
black annealed sheets No. 28 gage 2c; galvan- 
ized sheets No. 28 gage 3c; painted roofing 
sheets 1.40c per square for No. 28 gage, 2% 
inch corrugation; galvanized roofing’ sheets 
2.55c per square for No. 28 gage, 2'%4-inch 


corrugation, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 


Tin Plate——Specifications against 
contracts for tin plate during the past 

heavy for 
Most of the 


15 days have been very 


this season of the year. 


larger users have covered for their 
requirements over the next six months 
and trading at present is light. Most 


of the tin 
but likely will resume about July 10. 
Some of the independents will operate 
full time beginning with that date. 
We quote the market as follows: 

Coke tin plate, I&pound basis, 14 x 20, 
$3.70 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg district. 


Rails and Track Material.—Liberal 


mills are idle this week, 
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specifications have been _ received 


against contracts for standard steel 


rails and some of the railroads have 


taken practically all of the tonnage 


involved in the contracts placed dur- 
ing the early part of the year. Rail 


mills in this section are operating 


to greater capacity than for several 


months. In addition to the moder- 


ately heavy buying during the past 


month, it ig stated that a number of 
the trunk lines will place orders in 
the near future for considerable ton- 
nage for delivery over the remainder 


of the year. Three or four roads 


have bought a large quantity of rail- 
road spikes during the past two 


boc »ked 


Prices are 


weeks, one company having 
5,000 
firmer and one or two 
mills will not quote below $1.60, Pitts- 


burg. We quote the 


kegs. 


upward of 
somewhat 


market as fol- 
lows, the base price on open-hearth 


rails being 1.34c per pound at the 


mill: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25¢ per pound; 
carloads and less than 500 tons, 1.34c per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 
1.16c, the 
weights -being irregular and subject to nego- 


pounds, schedule on the _ other 
standard _ sec- 


tions, 1.50c, Pittsburg; track bolts, 2.25c, Pitts- 


tiations; angle splice bars for 


burg. 
RAILROAD SPIKES, 

ee ee: a ae a. a Ore $1.55 to $1.60 
Se Sis, AO ORE SR Vc scents «ress 10 
ce ee ee ae ee eee ere ere -20 
A ee es ee a errs ee .30 
2! Wi GAs sid oration thas wi ciate uae’ « © és ain kae’ .40 
SPa he, 5 Oe ee a ond etd s copens .60 
ye eee ee ae ee PES eT EEE .80 


Stee!.—The improvement in the semi- 


tinished steel market, noted _ recently, 


Most of the contracts which 
expired June 30 have been extended to 


continues. 
Oct. 1, and specifications in June ex- 


ceeded those of any preceding month 
this year, with the exception of March. 
One or two large buyers, who have not 
vet covered for third quarter, are offer- 
ing heavy tonnage for early shipment, 
but are not inclined to pay the prices 
asked by sellers. However, no business 
has been placed below the regular, open- 
ly quoted prices and in a few instances 
premiums have been paid on small lots 
of forging steel for early shipment. 
Most of the mills which closed June 30 
will resume operation the latter part of 
the week. We quote the market as 
follows: . 
Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon and 
less are quoted at $21, with the usual extras 
for size and analysis, and open-hearth rolling 
billets, $21. 


quoted at $22, and open-hearth sheet bars are 
1 I 


Bessemer sheet and tin bars are 


quoted at $22, f. o. b. Pittsburg or Youngs- 
town, with full freight to destination added. 
Forging billets are quoted at $26, Pittsburg. 

Hoops and Bands.—New business in 


hoops and bands is only moderately 
although 


slight improvement. 


heavy, specifications show a 


We quote the mar- 
ket as follows: 
Hoops in carload lots, 


1.40c, Pittsburg; 


in less than carload lots, 1.50c; bands, 1.25c 


base, with net extras, as per standard steel. 
Merchant Bars.—Additional contracts 

for steel bars were placed during the 
week, although a large portion of the 
. . . » 

agricultural business is still .being held 


up. One or two local companies have 
extremely heavy tonnage of steel bars 
on their books, while others are showing 
cnly a moderate gain, as compared with 
the early part of June. Beginning about 
July 10, it is expected that the steel bar 
mills will be operating to greater capac- 
ity than for some time. The bar iron 
Practically all 
Pittsburg 
district are now quoting 1.30c, Pittsburg, 


market continues quiet. 
companies in the immediate 
for bar iron and some sales have been 
made at this During the past 
three months, bar iron has sold below 
steel bars, but at the 
held at $1 a ton above steel bars. A 


figure. 
present time is 


number of bar mills which were closed 
June 30, will be idle the greater part of 
this week. Demand for shafting is fair. 
We quote the market as follows: 
Common iron bars, 1.30c, Pittsburg; Bes- 
semer and open-hearth steel bars, 1.25c; plow 
and cultivator, 1.25c; channels, angles, zees, 
335c, all. £.. ecb: Rk 
The following differentials are maintained on 
steel: Less than 2,000 
0.35c advance. Cold rolled and ground shaft- 
ing, 60 per cent off in carloads and 55 per 


tees, under 3-inch, 


pounds of a size, 


cent in less than carloads, delivered in base 


territory. 


Muck Bar.—One or two small in 
quiries for muck bar have appeared, but 
no important sales have been made for 
months. We continue to quote 
the best grades of muck bar nominally 


at $29, Pittsburg. 


some 


Structural._-Heavy tonnage of struc- 
tural steel is under negotiation and the 
indications are that several fairly large 
pending for 
some time, will be made before the end 
of the 
new bridge across the 


awards, which have been 


week. Bids for the proposed 
Ohio river, at 
Pittsburg, involving 9,000 tons of steel, 
have not been put cut as yet, but prob- 
ably will be before the end of the week. 
On account of the 
this market, 


greater activity in 
some fabricators are not 
making as low quotations as a month 
ago, and practically all shops are oper- 
ating on a more satisfactory schedule. 
We quote the market as follows: 
Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
1.35c; over 15 inches, 1.45c; zees, 1.35¢; tees, 
1.40c; angles, from 3 to 6 inches, 1.35c; over 
6 inches, 1.45¢; universal and sheared plates, 


6% inches wide and wider, 1.35c. 


’ 


Merchant Pipe.—Heavy tonnages of 
line pipe are under active negotiation, but 
orders have been 
placed in this territory. An independ- 
ent mill has taken an order for aWout 
600 tons of from 4 to 8-inch steel line 
pipe for shipment to West Virginia and 


no especially large 


an eastern mill has taken an order for 
17 miles of 6-inch iron pipe for ship- 


‘ 


| 


SR re nn a 








ment to the Pure Oil Co., West Vir- 
ginia. In addition to the inquiries noted 
recently, which are still pending, Smith, 
Neeley & Co., Muncie, Ind., are under- 
stood to be taking bids on 8 and 10- 
irich line pipe for a new line from Ash- 
land county, O., to Lima, O. Specifica- 
tions against contracts for merchant pipe 
are only fair. Several contracts with 
iobbers have been extended to cover the 
next few months. We quote the fol- 
lowing official discounts in carload lots, 
subject to the usual preferential discount 
to the larger buyers, merchant pipe, 
where specified, being offered in from 
¥% to 6 inches: 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron, 
Butt weld. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 


%, %, % inch...... 72 58 68 54 
ee 75 63 71 59 
ws to 18 inch....... 79 69 75 65 
wae BP apenes .4:.... 80 70 76 66 
Lap weld. 
Re Passe owns cs 76 66 72 62 
2% to4inches ..... 78 68 74 64 
4% to 6 inches...... 77 67 73 63 
7 to 12 inches....... 75 59 71 55 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS. 
Butt weld. 


SESE BCR) eee 69 59 65 55 
eee 74 68 70 64 
ge Sa 78 72 74 68 
eee 79 73 75 69 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS. 
Lap weld. 
Oe eee 75 69 71 65 
2% to 4 inches...... 77 71 73 67 
4% to 6 inches...... 76 70 72 66 
aE eS” ee 69 59 65 55 
9 to 12 inches....... 64 54 60 50 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS, 
Butt weld. 
EIN Sa Brinn veo aw's aes 64 58 60 54 
a6 to 1% inch....... 67 61 63 57 
Bit: 3 See isle e sid 69 63 65 59 
DOURLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS. 
Lap weld. 
eee Per ee 65 5 61 55 
2% to 4 inches...... 67 61 63 57 
414 to 6 inches...... 66 60 62 56 
7 eS Schnee oe. ss 59 49 55 45 
Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 


points higher price, either butt or lap weld. 


Boiler Tubes.—Several contracts for 
merchant and locomotive boiler tubes, 
which expired June 30, have been ex- 
tended to cover the third quarter. Ship- 
ments against running contracts are light 
and considerable irregularity in prices 


is noted. We quote the following offi- 


cial discounts on steel boiler tubes in 


carload lots to jobbers: 

Dee TMM. cna bopn dod ed oes sede 65 
ES hth oe Sue oun nib dinwe. 0m dae 7% 
, He Pe Sehceoroaetoacescreseovesvserse 67 72 
SE SOON Pn oS GLb ba Eo 0 oben peeke een 70 
ee OM ANI Sd ng a wie. os ont eae aod 72% 
eI as 5 a og Wore ocho fo are 0a a hea nie 65 

oor ae” Pa ee Sore eae 62% 


To destination east of the Mississippi river 
will be sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. 0. b. Pittsburg. Usual 
extras to jobbers and boiler manufacturers. 


Wire Products. — 


against contracts for wire 


Specifications 
products, 
which have been readjusted to the 
uew basis established by the recent 
reduction of $2 a ton, are slightly 
heavier than a month ago and some 
companies report more inquiry. One 
or two mills in this territory are 
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.limiting new contracts to 60 days 


and have rejected moderately heavy 
tonnage at today’s prices for delivery 
over the year. However, there is not 
as much activity in the wire market 
2s in some other branches of the 
trade. New demand for cut nails is 
light. Western 
tinue to quote $1.60, 


manufacturers con- 
Pittsburg, al- 
though this price is understood to 
shaded. We ‘quote the 


market as follows: 


have been 


Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.80; 
retailers’ carload lots, $1.85; cut nails (west- 
ern makers), jobbers’ carload lots, $1.60; 
painted Larb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.80; 
retailers’ carload lots, $1.90, with 30c for gal- 
vanizing: plain wire to jobbers in carloads, 
$1.60, and to dealers, in carloads, $1.65; pol- 


ished staples, $1.80; galvanized staples, $2.10. 


Wire Rods.—New demand for wire 
rods is extremely light, users being 
coverett-by contracts which have been 
extended to cover the third quarter 
at the new quotation of $27, Pitts- 
burg, announced recently. We quote, 
$27, Pittsburg, on Bessemer and open 
hearth wire rods. 

Coke.—-The blowing out of a num- 
ber of blast furnaces during the past 
10 days has 


furnace coke for Jul: 


resulted in a_ large 
amount of 
shipment being offered at low prices. 
In some instances, it is stated that 
standard Connellsville furnace coke 
for prompt shipment has been offered 
Practically 


all furnaces are covered for July and 


as low at $1.35, ovens. 
August requirements and in two or 
tiiree cases, at least, low price coke 
has been offered by furnaces which 
originally intended to operate through 
out July. It is estimated that be 
tween 250,000 and 300,000 tons of 
furnace coke has been sold in this 
territory during the past two weeks 
for shipment up to Jan: 1, 1912. Some 
of the larger consumers, however, are 
covered only to September. Some 
foundry coke has been contracted 
for, but several consumers in the 
Pittsburg territory have not yet acted 
upon inquiries noted recently. The 
indications are that shipments of both 
furnace and foundry coke in July 
will be extremely light. We quote 
standard Connellsville furnace cok 
for prompt shipment at from $1.35 
to $1.50, ovens, and for forward de- 
livery at from $1.50 to $1.70, ovens. 
On high grade Connellsville foundry 
quote from $1.80 to* $1.90, 


ovens, for prompt shipment, and from 


coke we 
$2 to $2.40, ovens, for forward de 
livery. 

The Connellsville Courier’s figures for 
the week ending June 24 show 23, 
616 active ovens with an output of 


273,422 tons, as 


compared with 


July 6, 1911 


C04 active ovens and a production oi 
271,088 tons the previous week. 
Old Material. 


ing of a number of mills on June 


Owing to the clos- 


30, shipments of old material have 
fallen off considerably. With the ex- 
ception of a few of the larger buy- 
ers, consumers are not disposed to 
cover for forward requirements, while 
on the other hand dealers have not 
been able to pick up a great deal of 


tonnage at today’s prices. Some 


dealers wiil not sell heavy melting 
steel below ee delivered, Pittsburg, 
although odd lots have been picked 


Pittsburg. 


up at $12.75, delivered, 
The usual monthly scrap lists of the 
initial railroads will be put out this 
week and will involve heavy tonnage. 
We quote. gross tons, delivered in 
the Pittsburg district, including Mon 
essen, Sharon, Steubenville, Bracken- 


ridge and Follansbee as follows: 









Heavy melting scrap ...cnssesss $12.75 to 13.00 
MErOMNG TANG seo cles Seek obs. 13.50 to 14.00 
Bundled. sheet scrap ........00. 11 to 11.50 

OT a oseseeese Borne tOlee00 
Old iron rails NE iri de s > 15.50 to 16.00 
POE, WEI eils wales ss hand inne 10.50 to 10.75 
No. 1 wrottent scrap.<.i..s.ces 13.50 to 14.00 
oa MS SURORS Sos a wid’ oe'ed va San 12.75 to 13.00 
LOU VOROBDMOTUS. | aivcls dais oes hee 16.50 to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.00 to 9.25 
RGR (DGTIORS § once cedealéseveoce., Boa. 50 
NO. 2 £088 BCLED + 00-8. s'a.9 igi e's: 6) De We LoO 
TREN NOIE Fo igi loti'a ob G' W'e-4.0.0'09 00 ke 13.00 to 13.50 

















Business in Finished Lines Progresses 
—Pig Iron Tends Upward. 


Office of Tu Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
1328 Monadnock Block, July 3 





The iron and steel market in the 
west enters the second half of the year 
with a more promising outlook than 
that which confronted it on the first 
day of January. A number of large 
questions which have affected the 
whole country, such asthe railway 
freight rate controversy and the suits 
against the Standard Oil Co. and the 
American Tobacco Co. under the Sher- 
man anti-trust act, have been settled, 
at least for the time being. In spite 
of the 
during the latter part of June, the 


extraordinarily warm weather 
crop prospects in the west are unu- 


sually good Business in finished 


lines of iron and steel is showing 
g 


moderate ‘but steady progress, and 
there have been no setbacks since the 
started. The local 


mills rolling both iron and steel will 


present revival 
shut down during the first few days 
in July for annual repairs and on ac- 
count of the holiday, but will be idle 
a much shorter time than was expect- 
ed a month ago. Structural contracts 
reported let in this market last week 
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will require 3,845 tons of shapes. This 
building, 


Word 


includes the Federal Life 
Chicago, 1,368 tons, let to the 
en-Allen Co. 

Pig Iron.—The market is apparently 
on the upgrade as far as tonnage sold 
concerned, 


and volume of inquiry 1s 


although prices remain _ practically 


without buoyancy, due to the large 
amounts of iron on hand and to the 
buyers. A 


imple- 


still evident caution § of 
manufacturer of agricultural 
Porte, 


southern 


ments at La Ind., has bought 
1,000 tons of 


200 to. 2:56 per cent 


foundry iron, 
silicon and 0.05 
per cent and under sulphur, for deliv- 
ery over the last quarter at $10, Birm 
ingham. A Chicago malleable foundry 
has placed an order for 500 tons of 


malleable at the market price. There 


is considerable inquiry for malleable 
for delivery over the first half of next 
year. A local manufacturer of special 
machinery has purchased 1,500 tons 
f iron, 10 per cent 


A foundry 


of Jackson 
silicon, at $19.40, Chicago. 
in the Chicago district has purchased 
1,000 tons of No. 2 for de- 
Birm- 


county 


southern 
livery over the year at $10.25, 
ingham. <A sale of 200 tons of analy- 
sis iron to a local foundry is noted. 


Inquiry is heavy and well scattered. 


Southern iron grading No. 2 can be 
purchased for $14.35, Chicago, for im- 
mediate shipment, but the best price 
$14.60, Chi- 


Birmingham. 


for extended delivery is 


cago, equivalent to $10.25, 
Conditions in the charcoal iron 
ket are irregular, although little No. 
1 Lake 


sold under $17, Chicago. 


mar- 


Superior being 
The following prices represent the 
market for Chicago delivery, except 
No. 2 and malleable 
made in local 


quoted f. oO. b. 


ju 


northern foundry 
Bessemer furnaces, 
which 1s furnace: 


(Shipment this year.) 


Lake Superior charcoal .... 220.00 cscs $17.00 
Northern foundry No. 2......ccecceveee 15.00 
Southern foundry No. 2566 6:2 ces. dese 14.69 
Southern silveries, 5 per cent silicon.... 16.35 
Jackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent.....-. 18.40 
Baaliesble TesROmMer ooo ccscccs cesvecis 15.00 
 -WREG, | d's ora 5:4.as'0.08) Coe ane S Bees 14.00 


interest is 
$28.60, Chi- 
billets, 
although independent makers are will- 
Very little ton- 


leading 


Billets. — The 
maintaining its price of 
cago, for open-hearth forging 
ing to sell for less. 
nage is moving. 

We quote, open-hearth forging bil 
lets $27.50, f. o. b. Chicago, and open- 
hearth, re-rolling billets, $23.60. 

Merchant Bars.—Most of the iron 
bar mills in this territory shut down 
Friday night, although some ran Sat- 
urday and they plan to resume opera- 
tions between July 7 and 12. The 
summer shut-down will, therefore, be 
than usual and 


shorter considerably 


shorter than was expected a month 
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ago. Some iron mills in this territory 
have been operating pra ‘tically at 
capacity since June 20, and these will 


resume as soon after the July 4 holi- 
day as possible. The market for bar 
iron is broadening, although on ac- 
count of the large productive capacity 


prices have shown no 

Very little de- 
hard steel bars, 
22%4c, Chi- 
Heavy steel bar contracts have been 


placed by western agricultural imple 
ment makers during the past 10 days, 
and particularly during the past week. 
interest 


\ prominent independent 


closely identified with this trade re- 
ports that 75 per cent of its usual ton- 
nage has been taken out. The Cor- 
poration has also closed a large num- 
The price 
While ac- 
figures are not available, it is 
60,000 


steel bars 


ber of steel bar contracts. 
is firm at 1.25c, Pittsburg. 
curate 
estimated that 
tons of the 90,000 tons: of 


conservatively 


purchased by implement mak- 


- i 
ers in the Moline territory have been 
ordered. 

We quote, Chicago delivery, as fol- 
lows: 

Bur iron, 1.20c to 1.25c; hard steel bars, 

rolled, 1.22%e to 1.30c; soft steel bars and 
bands and small shapes, 1.43c to 1.48c, base; 
cops, 1.63c to 1.68c; smooth finished ma- 
chinery steel, 1 inch and larger, 1.83c. Shait- 
ing 60 per cent off list for carload lots, 55 
per cent off for less. 

On iron and steel from local stock, 
we quote, as follows: 

Bar iron, 1.80c to 1.90¢ per pound base; 


soft steel bars, 1.65c to 1.75c per pound base; 


1 hoops, 1.80¢ to 1.9Cc, full extras, 


soit ste 


Structural Material—The Chicago 
mills rolled a much heavier tonnage of 
plates and shapes during June than in 
May. Fabricating contracts are in- 
creasing in volumé and 3,845 tons of 


structural material will be required for 


those reported: let in this market last \ 


weck. The Federal Life Insurance Co., 
Chicago, has let a fabricating contract 
for its new building in this city, 1,368 
Worden-Allen Co. The 
Products Refining Co., which is 


tons, to the 
Corn 
making some additions to its plant at 
Argo. Ill, will build some reinforced 
concrete buildings in which the steel 
1065 tons. A 
tract for a new machine shop for the 
Northern Hillyard, 
f Spokane, Wash., 436 tons, 
interests. The 
been let to 
the American Bridge Co: Vermilion 
county court house, Danville, Ill, 194 
tons; Cox ferry bridge, Merced coun- 
ty, Cal, 140 tons; ‘EB. Jv & E: 


.Co., steel work for Charlesworth ave- 


requirements are con- 


Great Railway at 
a suburb 
has been let to local 


following contracts have 


Railway 


nue subway, East Joliet, Ill, 191 tons, 

an addition to the Wolvin build- 
ng, Duluth, Minn., 129 tons. The Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Construction Co. has 
taken 129 tons for a clay 


\ 
} 


storage 
for Gladding, McBean & Co., 
Palm Iron Works, 
awarded 
O. Mills, 


building 
San Francisco. The 
Sacramento, Cal., has been 
193 tons for the bank of D 
San Francisco. 

We quote, structural 
b. Chicago, as follows: 


material, f. o. 


Beams’ ard channels, 15. inches and under, 
1.53c. For extras, see Pittsburg report. 


Plain material out of store, is as fol- 


ll angles, 3 inches and larger, including 6 
inches, $1.75 to $1.85 per 100 pounds; angles 
over 6 inches, $1.85 to $1.90 per 100 pounds, 
base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, $1.75 
per 100 pounds, base; channels, 3 inches and 
larger, $1.75 per 100 pounds, base. 


Rails 


business in rails is 


and Track Supplies——New 


coming in 





very 
satisfactorily and the leading interest 
40,000 tons: last week, 
including one lot of 30,000 tons for 
shipment into Canada. The rail mills 
at Gary and South Chicago will be 
well filled with business during July. 
track steady 
and the volume of business is encour- 


booked over 


Prices on supplies are 
aging. 

We quote, light rails, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, and track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, 
as follows: 

Light rails, carloads, 40 to 45-pound, 1.16c 
to 1.20%c; 30 to 35-pound, 1.19%e to 1.24c; 
16, 20 and 25-pound, 1.29%c to 1.25c; 12- 
pound, 1.25c to 1.29%ec. 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 
der, subject to inspection, $21 to $23; standard 
section relaying rails, subject to inspection, 
$23.50 to $24. 

Track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, angle bars, 
1.50c to 1.60c; railroad spikes, 1.65c to 1.75c¢; 
1.70c, base; track bolts 
with square nuts, 2.10c to 2.20c, base, 


smaller size spikes, 


Plates—The Chicago plate mills 
made a much more enviable showing 
June than in the 
During the month, the new 
plate mill at Gary 
was completed. This mill, which has 
an annual capacity of 240,000 
will increase the present annual ca- 
pacity of the universal plate mills in 


during preceding 
month. 
60-inch universal 


tons, 


the Chicago district by 137 per cent. 
In addition to the 5006 steel under- 

reported last 
Pacific has or- 


frames for box 
Northern 
dered 500 additional underframes for 


cars, 


week, the 


gondola cars from the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. 


dolas will be built in the 


Both the box cars and gon- 
Northern 
Pacific’s own shops. It is possible 
that a part of the Erie railroad’s in- 
quiry for 3,860 cars will be awarded 
to western interests. The market is 
generally firm, although there is oc- 
plates 
amounting to less than $1 a ton. 


casional shading on narrow 








We quote, mill prices, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

Tank plates, ™% inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches wide, 1.53c. For extras, see Pittsburg 
report. 

Store prices are as follows: 

Tank steel, % inch and heavier, up to 72 
inches wide, 1.75c to 1.85c. 

Sheets.—The market is in a healthy 
condition and both jobbers and man- 
ufacturers are ordering freely. The 
local sheet mill was closed from July 
1 to 5. The Chicago market made 
a better showing during June than 
any single month for more than a 
year. Prices are being well main- 
tained. 

For mill prices, see Pittsburg report. Freight 
to Chicago, 18 cents. 

We quote, store prices, f. o. Db. 
Chicago, as follows: 

3lue annealed, No. 10, 2c; No. 12, 2.05c. 
Box annealed, No. 28, 2.65c. Galvanized, No. 
28, 3.55c. 

Wire Products.—A fair amount of 
business has been booked during the 
past week, although the volume of 
wire nail orders is still somewhat 
unsatisfactory. The smoothing out 
of labor troubles in Chicago will have 
a good effect on the local demand. 
Wire makers are looking forward 
toward an extremely heavy fall bus- 
iness. Recent government indictments 
are not: having any effect in the trade. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.88; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.93; retailers’ less than 
carload lots, $2.03; painted barb wire, jobbers’ 
carload lots, $1.88; retailers’ carload lots, 
$1.93; retailers’, less than carload lots, $2.03, 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire to jobbers, 
$1.68; plain wire, retailers’ carload lots, $1.73; 
staples, bright, $1.88. 

Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—The 
clearing up of labor troubles in the 
Chicago district, including a _ settle- 
ment of the jurisdictional strike of 
the machinists and elevator construct- 
ors, is having a good effect on the 


local market for merchant pipe, which 


is expanding, although no particularly 
large awards have been placed recent- 
ly. The demand for boiler tubes out 
of store remains moderate and mill 
orders for this material are fair. 

We quote, merchant pipe and tubes, 
out of store, as follows: 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron. 

Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Co SS ae ear 69.2 54.2 63:2 48.2 
ONO <5, oa Shivic tes ee 72:2 59.2 66.2 53.2 
BM the B41, sd decerecs 77.2 66.2 72.2 61.2 
SE-B WACNCS: ots ccces 74.2 63.2 69.2 58.2 
Paden ONS ©. checcccs 71.2 54.2 67.2 50.2 

Extra Strong Plain Ends, 
Pee 70.2. 63.2 54.2 52.2 
BAP TE: Stee cheb e wd 75.2 68.2 61.2 55.2 
7-8 inches ..... ot ae 66.8) 4006: 2: 47:2 
Double Extra Strong. 

| ee oe ee ae ae ee. Ore 
\* i nee een  *& >? Bee eee 
7 TURD <0 a Ses cane p= ee Me ees |< wee 
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Tubes. 
Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 
steel. iron. seamless. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Gt” ar adee cae os 57% 
[ee £0 S56. ACR. sccce oa 40 35 
2% to 3% inch ..... 624% 50 46 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. was 
formally awarded 1,900 tons of 16 and 
36-inch «water pipe at Hammond, Ind. 
A contract for 600 tons of water pipe 
has been let to a local contractor at 
Mandan, N. D. The largest pipe let- 
ting in prospect at the present time 
is at Detroit, where bids on 10,920 
tons will be opened on July 11. Local 
foundries are making an effort to get 
a large share of this business. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Four-inch water pipe, $25.25; 6 to 12 inches, 
$24.50, larger sizes, $24; gas pipe, $1 a ton 
higher. 

Old Material— Although some bar 
iron mills are enjoying better business, 
on account of the large amount of 
stock which they have been carrying, 
they have not entered the market for 
additional tonnages of scrap. At pres- 
ent the dealers are inclined to be de- 
cidedly optimistic and are talking 
strongly of higher prices, although 
consumers are very reluctant to admit 
that advanced quotations are near. It 
is pointed out that the stocks of old 
material on hand in the yards of con- 
sumers, dealers, or held by railroads, 
are very large and until these are 
worked off little buoyancy can be 
expected in the local market. The 
St. Louis & San Francisco railroad 
opened bids on June 5 on 1,115 tons 
of miscellaneous grades of old ma- 
terial, including 250 tons of No. 1 
railroad wrought. Prices show prac- 
tically no change since early last 
week. , 

We quote the market, for delivery 
in consumers’ yards, as follows: 

GROSS TONS. 


ee COP, WUE acscd) ssdieesad se $12.75 to 13.25 
enh, GUNNA UMLO” -d.nm od wn cede ges 14.50 to 15.00 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over).. 12.25 to 12.75 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under). 11.25 to 11.75 
Frogs, switches and guards..... 10.25 to 10.75 
Heavy: melting steel ........... 10.25 to 10.75 
ee LE rd Pe 9.90 to 10.40 
NET TONS. 
a ee ae. ee $11.00 to 11.50 
Oe A A ere 10.00 to 10.50 
Arch bars and transoms........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 10.00 to 10.50 
NN? ode 6 oe ah eas ete eS 5a Sie ay 15.60 to 15.50 
Bet, MPO MEINS. 653.6 i ee ca's Dew OKs 17.75 to 18.25 
EOE CORE BSIOB- a ccs cscivgsheveda 16.00 to. 16.50 
DAPCMINGVE TINGE Si es ee bssscde 16.00 to 17.00 
ERM (OID, ae one cw ine 0 ne 0 ci 10.00 to 11.00 
rr ee oes athe tae pee 8.00 to 8.50 
DOG ir EVE Wu 424 devas 630 0 4bs dO 10.75 to 11.25 
OS BR ee enn ee 8.75 to 9.25 
PPO; ae CORRE 9 owas b wae Sens ho 6.75 to 7.25 
Ditters d BOR COP. ores ahivewwsees 7.50to 8.00 
ney  "SUNCNIIOS goes a ne etesee 12.50 to 13.00 
Cast and mixed borings ........ 5.25to 5.75 
Machine shop turnings ........ 6.25 to 6.75 
Railroad shalleable ......ce.c0e% 10.00 to 10.50 


The Wellston Steel & Iron Co., 
Wellston, O., blew out its Milton 
stack on June 23. 
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Iron Ore Movement Shows Increase 
Compared With Last Month. 


Office of Tur Iron TrADE REVIEW, 
Penton Building, July 3. 


Ore shipments during June were 
4,826,505 gross tons as against 7,316,- 
5492 gross tons for June 1910, showing 
a decrease of 2,490,087 gross tons. 
The movement to July 1 is 8,842,908 
gress tons as against 14,918,258 gross 
tons to July 1, 1910, a decrease of 
6,075,350 tons. During May of the 
present year, the fleet moved 3,684,- 
$19 gross tons, so that the June 
niovement shows the respectable in- 
crease of 1,141,686 tons. It is expect- 
ed that a somewhat better showing 
will be made during July. 

Lake conditions are showing some 
little improvement and vessel own- 
ers are hoping for better things dur- 
ing the last half of the year. A few 
more vessels are going into commnis- 
sion every week and as the iron 
trade is undergoing a little change 
for the better, vessel owners expect 
that its improved condition will be 
reflected in lake trade before long. 

On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer, we quote as follows: Old range 
3essemer, $4.50; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.25; old 
range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesabi non-Bes- 
semer, $3.50. 

Pig Iron.—There is improved in- 
quiry for delivery’ outside of the im- 
mediate Cleveland district, but within 
the district extreme quiet prevails. A 
Canton company bought part of its 
fourth quarter requirements in basic 
from a rolling company, but at a 
low price. Prices are unchanged. We 
quote, delivered in Cleveland, as fol- 
lows, for the remainder of the year: 


i es OO cnn oo gk ween} 00 Oe $14.50 
DG, 2 TOUMOET scsccces Fenw anes ‘ 14.2 

CNBR Fy es ee ee 14.35 
CRORE MOND 0.054.600.0000 0 000e00d . 13.25 
RN eee Teer ee 15.90 
Lake Superior charcoal ........ 17.50 
Jackson Co. 8 per cent silvery.. 18.00 


Coke.—The moderate improvement 
in foundry grades noted last week has 
not been sustained, and the market is 
very dull. We quote: 

Connellsville furnace coke, $1.40 to $1.50 
for prompt delivery, and $1.60 to $1.80 for 
second half, Connellsville foundry coke, $1.80 
to $2 for prompt, and $2.15 to $2.35 for sec- 
ond _ half. 

Finished Material.—Demand is fair, 
and specifications are coming in free- 
ly. Negotiations for a number of wire 
contracts are pending, but only one is 
reported closed. Bids will be received 
until July 18 for the steel required 
for the new city hall, between 3,000 
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and 4,000 tons. Bids for the east side 
market place, which will require from 
375 to 400 tons of steel, are being re- 
Numerous 


quantities of structural material have 


ceived. sales of small 


been made. Sheet. prices are firm, 
and a very good amount of business 
is being done. The iron mills are 
idle, and will probably not resume 
this month, with the exception of the 
Union rolling mill, which will be act- 
ive for a few days cleaning up on 
some old orders. There is some shad- 
ing of quotations on shafting. 

Old Material._—More of a movement 
in heavy melting steel locally is noted, 
one consumer having covered for sev- 
eral thousand tons for delivery over 
the next few months. Another con- 
sumer has put out a tentative inquiry. 
Consumers outside the city do not ap- 
pear interested keenly, although the 
price would appear attractive. Local 
rolling mills are not buying, but the 
usual summer shut-down is expected 
to be curtailed somewhat. We quote, 
gross tons, f. o. b. Cleveland, as fol- 


lows: 

9) ae oi er ee Cee ory 5 re $14.00 to 15.00 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.).... 12.00 to 13.00 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.)..... 11.75 to 12.25 
Relnyitig veils. ines ows vswvsesesig 18.00 to 19.00 
oO ea ee eee ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Old steel boiler plate .......... 9.00 to 9.50 
Malleable iron (railroad)........ 11.75 to 12.00 
SEE, MEEEE. cites cng eet odrss dee 19.00 to 19.50 
Ashe. CUFMINAS » 65 osicside des dvwe vil 8.00 to 8.50 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 11.00 to 11.50 
TEGWOY  BIGE § so ceeds eee rthes 11.50 to 12.00 
Country mixed steel ........+.- 9.00 to 9. 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 

No. 1.-R.. RR. wrought. .2ccsiws ee $12.00 to 12.50 
Pao. 1. DUGROIBIG oc caciccscaceces 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1. machine cast......-..0+- 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine shop turnings ........ 6.00 to 6.50 
eT a eee ein ene 8.00 to 8.50 
Wrought drillings .......-.ccee. 6.50 to 7.00 
Stove plate ..cccceccvcegevtaere 9.00 to 9.50 








Pig Iron Dull and Prices Uncertain— 
Some Railroad Buying. 


Office of THE Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
808 Provident Bank Bldg., July 3. 


Pig Iron.—With but five of the 16 
furnaces in southern Ohio in opera- 
tion, the northern iron situation is 
dull and quiet, with prices somewhat 
uncertain and a large range showing: 
in prices. Southern iron remains un- 
changed with a $10 price common for 
the year. The activity for the past 
week has been confined to sales of 
malleable and analysis iron in small 
lots. The large inquiries of basic 
for a southern Ohio melter, southern 
iron and gray forge for a Louisville 
interest and a part of the previous 
inquiry from southern Michigan are 
still open. Two inquiries are pending 
from southern Michigan, one for from 
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1,000 to 1,500 tons and one for 1,500 to 
2,000 tons, both southern iron. A 
tentative inquiry is out from Illinois 
for a fair tonnage of southern iron. 
An inquiry for 300 to 500 tons is out 
from a southern Indiana stove maker 
for southern iron for last quarter 
of this year. A tonnage of 8 per 
cent silicon iron has been sold in 
southern Indiana at about $15.75, fur- 
nace, which is a new low figure for 
that grade. The Norfolk & Western 
and Pennsylvania railroads have closed 
for their requirements for the last 
half and next quarter, respectively, 
the Norfolk & Western taking about 
3,000 tons of several grades of iron 
including both northern and southern 
charcoal iron in round lots. A local 
melter took 500 tons of foundry for 
last half delivery. The Armour Steel 
Co., of Chicago, will in the near fu- 
ture open the plant of the old Steel 
Foundry Co., at Winton place, Cin- 
cinnati, and will need some low 
phosphorus and other iron for the 
manufacture of steel castings. Based 
on a freight rate of $3.25 from Birm- 
ingham and $1.20 from Ironton, we 
quote Cincinnati and southern Ohio 
as follows: 


Southern foundry. No. 2............000. $13.25 
Southern foundry No. 3.......cccccecee 12.75 
Southern foundry No. 4........ccccccce 12.50 
SUMOrE , QIU TOT 6s 6k Ssh oo ood idols 12.25 
BEGCWOG... 5 os i pestatenG wodlbeails pata sine 12.25 
Ce: ING. SOIR hk 5 Cece bord oc cock 13.75 
wenn Db. 2) BONS ss cles ii ceaan's 13.25 
Standard southern car wheel........... 25.50 
Northern BWo:- 2: fodudrg.ssi. cc. cisiedc 14.45 
PRORSROCH 350, SPANO cS v0.0: cleevae ac 13.95 
rorthern. No,’ '4 ‘TQMRGEY oi co cs cc acces 13.45 
Jackson county 8 per cent silicon 16.95 


Coke.—Both furnace and foundry 
coke are somewhat firmer, particularly 
in the making of new contracts, which 
are holding up well. Connellsville fur- 
nace is considerably stronger and is 
generally quotable at $1.50 to $1.65 
for prompt shipment with $1.65 to 
$1.75 for second half and year con- 
tracts. New River foundry ranges 
from $2.50 to $3.15 for prompt ship- 
ment up to $2.60 and $3.25 for future 
shipment, with the majority of sales 
at about $3. A number of plants are 
holding up shipments for the present 
to pass over inventory week at the 
end of the fiscal year, July 1. The 
Louisville sanitary interest has not yet 
closed for its coke requirements for 
the year. We quote the various pro- 
ducing fields as follows: 


Prompt Contract 
shipment. second half. 
Connellsville district: 


Foundry coke ....... $2.00 to 2.25 $2.00 to 2.40 

Furnace coke ....... 1.50 to 1.65 1.65 to 1.75 
Wise county district: 

Foundry coke ....... 2.00 to 2.25 2.00 to 2.25 

Furnace coke ....... 1.75 to 2.00 *Sliding 


+299 [scale basis. 
Pocahontas district: 


Foundry coke ....... 2.00to2.15 2.00 to 2.35 

Furnace coke ....... 1.60 to 1.75 1.75 to 1.85 
New river: 

Foundry coke ....... 2.50 to 3.15 2.60 to 3.25 

Furnace coke ....... 2.10 to 2.15 2.10 to 2.20 


*Sliding scale basis means $1.60 for coke 


based on $9, Birmingham, for pig iron, with 
an advance of 16 2-3 per cent of the amount 
over $9 at which pig iron is quoted. This 
is the usual basis. Other forms of sliding 
contracts are also made. 

Finished Material—-A considerable 
tonnage of business has been closed 
on a basis of $1.25, Pittsburg, on steel 
bars and other finished steel, but no 
attempt is being made to stampede 
buyers at this price. Several good 
contracts in thousand-ton lots have 
been closed with railroad buyers for 
steel bars, where requirements are 
exceeding their specifications at the 
beginning of the year. The sales of 
spikes and wire material show a con- 
siderable increase during the past 
year. 

Old Material.—Although considera- 
ble railroad scrap has been sold re- 
cently, good melting steel is offered 
with few takers at good prices. No 
quantity is moving and prices are 
only nominal in many cases. We quote 
the old material market for delivery 
in consumers’ yards, f. 0. b. southern 
Ohio and Cincinnati, as follows: 

GROSS TONS. 


Old iron rails, gross..........0. $14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel, rerolling, gross....... 13.00 to 14.00 
Old. 100. OX BONES 8. cia sos es 19.25 to 19.75 
Steel melting scrap, gross...... 11.00 to 11.75 
Cac SCC, TORR oe iss ks icvae 11.50 to 12.50 
NET TONS. 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought....... $12.25 to 12.75 
No. 42: machinery ii vctcddtvee 10.50 to 11.00 
Pe: E*ORNGIONEE Shs ara < oase.o\nue 9.25 to 9.75 
SUS WINE 45. la ea ake 2 S48 7.75 to 8.25 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.50 to 7.00 
Cane UE. a Saw ets c puehcabes'eé 5.50 to 6.25 
CehtG IE Sk baw ae bere cede sices 7.75to 8.50 
Sheet scrap, bundled .......... 7.50to 8.50 
Os 2 MEE PENN ici ec cscaccas 11.00 to 11.75 
Ficavy ‘ PAPMMRG oivid cin cess cde 7.75 to 8.75 

















Cuts on Steel Bars Reported—Further 
Improvement. 
July 3. 

Pig Iron.—A keener interest by 
some of the more conservative buyers 
and:+the better bookings that the fur- 
naces in this territory have lately taken 
by reason of the broader inquiry, have 
stirred anew a hope among makers 
that some substantial improvement in 
the market is not far distant. Con- 
sumers, unquestionably are covering 
more freely for their forward needs, 
showing more disposition to anticipate 
their extended requirements than they 
have done for some time, and not an 
inconsiderable part of the tonnage 
closed has been done quietly and with- 
out announcement. The undercurrent 
is towards a stronger position of the 
makers, but the market is still in the 
buyer’s hands and they are able to 
buy eastern iron at practically their 
own figures. There has been some 
movement in malleable iron in this ter- 





ritory, one consumer having bought 
1,000 to 2,000 tons, which will come 
from valley makers for last half, and 
another buyer is asking prices on l1,- 
000 tons for similar shipment. Mal- 
leable is quotable in this district at 
about $15.50 to $15.75, delivered. Foun- 
dry iron shows increased sales taken 
on the basis of $15, delivered, Phila- 
delphia, for 2X, as several eastern 
makers continue to freely make this 
price, though some of the furnaces will 
not shade $14.50, furnace, or practical- 
ly $15.25, delivered. The Pennsylvania 
railroad has finally awarded its inquiry 
for 3,100 tons of coke and 1,500 to 2,- 
000 tons of charcoal iron for third 
quarter delivery. The coke iron went 
to central Pennsylvania makers, and 
the charcoal was divided between lake, 
A fair 


selling of charcoal iron is be:ng done 


eastern and southern makers. 


in this district, including one lot of 500 
tons and at prices ranging from about 
$19.50 to $20.50, delivered. <A _ pipe 
maker is still out for 5,000 tons of No. 
3 and forge for September shipment. 
Southern forge continues to undersell 
northern forge in this district about 50 
cents a ton, being available at $9.25 
to $9.50, Birmingham. A sale of 500 
tons of southern No. 3 to a Virginia 
buyer at $9.75, Birmingham, with of- 
fers of forge at $9.50, is noted. Vir- 
ginia pipe makers are buying little iron 
at present, being well covered, but are 
taking odd lots at $11.50, Virginia fur- 
nace, for forge, or about $12.25 deliv- 
ered. One large basic consumer which 
has been sounding the market for sev- 
eral weeks, is renewing its offers for a 
block of 10,000 tons or more for third 
and fourth quarter. The furnaces, how- 
ever, are not disposed to break through 
the $14.50, delivered, minimum, and 
some makers are holding for $14.75, 
delivered. Other ‘basic tonnage is in 
prospect. J.ittle additional selling of 
low phosphorus has been done. The 
General Electric Co. is ‘reported to 
have placed about 1,000 tons with 
Lebanon makers. The Standish, N. 
Y., furnace, which is a large seller of 
standard low phosphorus in eastern 
territory, has blown in after several 
months’ idleness. 

We quote for prompt and_ third- 
quarter shipment, as follows: 


Mev 12. SOUnEty soe ek Fo Be $15.25 to 15.50 
IO,.came MOUMGLY. £000.00 roe enue 15.00 to 15.25 
SS eee Soe oe 14.50 to 15.00 
Standard gray forge...:.....+.s 14.25 to 14.50 
EE ie ne a whith aiin'p 64 4b-6 Hane asin & 14.50 to 14.75 
ee EO a a 15.05 to 15.30 
ee  rrrs pee rere er 14.00 to 14.50 


20.50 to 21.00 


Standard low phosphorus 

Coke.—Material on track or under 
pressure to be sold is being disposed 
of in the east in certain. cases at very 


iow figures, some, furnaces having been 
enabled to pick up lots of not espe- 
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cially low phosphorus coke at $1.30, 
ovens. For spot Connellsville coke 
sales range from $1.35 upward, with 
the standard brands ruling from $1.40 
to $1.50, ovens. A Lehigh valley in- 
terest closed this week for its July 
needs, about 10,000 tons, at under 
$1.50, ovens. A Schuylkill valley con- 
sumer took 7,500 tons monthly for third 
quarter at $1.55 or $1.60, ovens. There 
is still pending last half requirements 
for two or three eastern furnaces ag- 
gregating 50,000 tons or more. 


Finished Material.—Further progress 
is apparentiy being made by the im- 
provement in finished lines in eastern 
territory. Some sellers report their 
bookings of the past week to have 
been especially gocd. The most act- 
ive branch of the market continues 
to be structural material and there is 
a good tonnage coming up in Phila- 
delphia and southeastern’ territory. 
Business in other lines continues un- 
evenly distributed as it has been in 
this movement. Eastern plate mills 
are getting as good a tonnage as they 
have been, but this market shows a 
lack of active car and boat construc- 
tion. Steel bars have been in livelier 
demand this week, buyers closing 
some nice orders for immediate re- 
quirement but doing little in  con- 
tracts. Better specifications in wire 
and wire nails are coming in. Stand- 
ard railrcad spikes are more active, 
about 6,000 kegs having been sold to 
eastern lines this week, including one 
lot of 2,000 kegs. 

Reports of some further price ir- 
regularities are current this week. 
From different directions comes the 
statement that steel bars have been 
ottered by one maker at 1.20c base, 
Pittsburg, and small angles at a cor- 
responding reduction. Statements have 
been made also that plain shapes have 
sold in occasional cases under 1.35c, 
Pittsburg, in eastern territory, but 
these have usually been associated 
with transactions made by middlemen. 
Shading in standard railroad spikes 
is reported. 

In structural work, Wells Bros. have 
the general contract for the Wilkens 
building, Washington, and the steel, 
500 tcns, it is unofficially stated, will 
go to the American Bridge Co. Bids 
went in this week on the Ritz-Carlton 
hotel, this city, 1,000 tons, and the In- 
dustrial building, 3altimore, 1,100 
tons. A 20-story building for the 
American Trust & Savings Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., is up for bids July 10, 
and will take about 2,500 tons. The 
steel requirements of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio office building, Richmond, now 
up for bids, are 2,800 tons. The steel 
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for the addition to the Dupont hotel, 
Wilmington, Del., 1,200 to 1,500 tons, 
is not yet definitely placed. An east- 
ern pipe mill is in the market for 3,- 
500 tons of steel skelp for the manu- 
facture of 16-inch pipe. 

One of the largest locomotive or- 
ders closed for some time has been 
placed by the Topeka, Atchison & 
Santa Fe railroad with the ~ Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, calling for 81 lo- 
comotives, including 26 Pacific, 25 
Mallet and the balance in switching 
and miscellaneous types. Eastern 
mills will furnish the boiler steel for 
this order. 

We quote, for delivery in  Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, as follows: 

Structural shapes, 1.50c; steel plates, 1.50c; 
steel bars, 1.40c; refined bar iron, 1.27c to 
1.32c; cut nails. $1.75 to $1.80; blue an- 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 1.65c: 4 x 4- 
inch open-hearth rolling biilets, $24.40; forg- 
ing billets, $28.40. 

Old Material.—In some particulars 
the scrap market has a slightly better 
tone. Heavy melting steel is stronger, 
more so through sentimental influence 
than by new ‘buying, as the leading 
eastern consumers are still drawing 
against old contracts and are picking 
at occasional bargain lots. Fresh ‘buy- 
ing is chiefly between dealers covering 
on their old contracts or speculating. 
Iron mill material has been moving a 
little better in some cases at slightly 
higher prices, this including ‘borings, 
turnings and pipe. Cast is dull. 

We quote gross tons delivered in 
eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
consuming territory as follows: 


Coe SE EE 6 hives os oe Ree wes $16.50 to 17.00 
Old steel rails (rerolling)....... 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 13.00 to 13.25 
Cae MO WEMOUE boa cnwas as 0% 2+ Oo 13.00 to 13.50 
Old sbeel -C8r APIO ob cc ec csen 18.00 to 19.00 
Te ee “a. eee eee 24.00 to 25.00 
Pest Mey Bee WROURRL <6: c0% ccna 15.00 to 15.50 
Fa Pee ee Fir 12.00 to 12.50 
LOE EMD. cose chives co ce despa 8.00 to 8.50 
Wrought turnings ............. 8.75 to 9.25 
Be Be ee eae 13.00 to 13.50 
Raiisoad.. malleable....... 0. 6cessee 11.50 to 12.00 
NE NE oso des A's daiwes.en Kockca 10.00 to 10.50 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 
nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa.; $0.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading, Pa., and Roeb- 
ling, N. J.; $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa., Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa., and $1.20 to Harris- 
burg and Steelton, Pa. 


The American Rolling Mills Co., 
Middletown, O., has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividends of 3 per cent on 
common stock,and of 1% per cent on 
preferred, both payable July 15. 





The Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 134 per cent on preferreu 
stock, payable July 25. 

The National Tube Co. blew out its 
No. 4 stack_at Lorain on June 29, and 
Monongahela No, 1 on the same day. 
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Subway Work May Soon Begin— 
Holiday Interrupts Market. 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
1115 West Street Bldg., July 3 


Ore. 


the market still attaches to the heavy 


iron Considerable interest in 


purchase , of Swedish ore, recently 
made by the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration. An accurate statement on the 
price paid is still withheld. It is un- 
derstood that not a heavy quantity of 
the cre will be shipped on the contract 
the present calendar year. Kastern 
domestic miners continue to ship at a 
very fair rate, but new sales are few. 


Pig Iron.—A 


seem to be following the 


good many buyers 
theory that 
their interests can be best served by 
avoiding formal and generally-distrib- 
uted inquiry, and an unusual number 
of sales of a quiet character are being 
made in metropolitan and northeastern 
territory, some of them for good-sized 
lots. Other important business of this 
kind is in prospect, one large buyer 
making overtures on a purchase of 5,- 
000 to 10000 tons of foundry 
New England 


sounding the 


y grades. 
malleable buyers, who 


market for 
round pur- 


have ‘been 


some time, have made a 
chase of this grade, but the tonnage is 
not given. It is reported that some 
iron was obtained at lower than the 
$13, Buffalo base, or $15.45, delivered. 
These buyers have been seeking offers 
on lots of from 5,000 to 15,000 tons. 
Though the written inquiry is not as 
heavy, some fair sales of this class are 
being made. The general Electric Co. 
has closed with New York and eastern 
Pennsylvania makers for several thou- 
sand tons of regular foundry and low 
phosphorus grades against an inquiry 
for 6,000 to 7,000 tons for- last half 
delivery at its different eastern plants. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Buffalo and 
other New York 


compete tor 


makers con 
tinue to New 
business at $15.45 to $15.70, delivered, 
for No. 2X, equivalent to $13 to $13.- 
25, furnace. Virginia 
regular cus- 


state 
England 


Considerable 
iron is taken by 
tomers at $12.25 to $12.50, furnace, for 
No; 2X, grade Virginia 
irons have offered at 
concessions approximating $11.60, Ro- 


being 


Some low 
recently been 


anoke, and are understood to have 
been absorbed by Virginia buyers. 
The New York State Steel Co. _fur- 
nace at Buffalo blew out this 


after a short run, but the Standish, N. 


week, 


Y. furnace has again ‘become active 
on low phosphorus iron. 
We quote for prompt and_ third 


quarter shipment, as follows: 
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‘ . . 
. a if 1 y NO ] 4.75 to 15.25 

\ »X foun +.50 to 15.00 

No, 2. plain 14 to 14.50 
No Vin l 9 to 15.30 
N¢ i 4 )to 14.50 

Mall 14 )to 15.00 
( forg 14.25 to 14.50 


Ferro Alloys. 
to be said of the situation in ferro- 
alloys. Buyers seem well covered, as 
intities. The 


to prices. We 


quote standard 80 per cent ferro man- 


inquiries are for small qu 


ganese at from $35.50 to $36.75. Balti 


more, and 50 per cent ferro silicon at 


,) 


from $52 to $52.50, Pittsburg 

Cast Iron Pipe. 
troit will take direct bids July 11 on 
11,000 tons of 8 to 48-inch sizes. Met- 
ropolitan boroughs this week 
ing by direct letting upon about 2,000 


tons of 8 and 12-inch sizes and cast 


ings. On contractors’ work involving 
about 2,000 tons for the metropolis 
which was opened June 28, John S 
Gregary submitted the lowest bid. It 


reported in the market 


is currently 
that ownership in one of the southern 
plants has passed to another pipe 
maker. Pipe manufacturers have noted 
market, considerable 


work We 


quote 6-inch pipe at from $21 to $21. 


more life in the 
of which is. in private 
50 f. o. b. New York, in carload lots. 

Finished MateriaL—Some improve- 
finished lines and 


ment continues in 


the general tone of the market grows 





more encouraging. The holiday inter- 
ruption has rendered the week of 


small importance as an index to the 
situation, as many plants will not 
operate at over 50 per cent of capa- 
city and a number will be idle all 


week. An appreciable part of the im- 


provement has been in steel bars in 


‘astern territory and an _ increased 
tonnage is being taken ‘by buyers. 
contracting is being done 


though some buyers are seeking con- 


having heard through nu- 


cessit ns, ; 
merous reports in the eastern market, 
a statement that one maker is offering 
Oc, base, Pittsburg. 


their product at 1 
Though the report is well defined, it 
lacks official confirmation. One buyer 


was shopping this week with a lot of 


2,000 tons of bars trying to develop 
a 1.20c, Pittsburg, price. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. has taken 
the contract for the 6,000 tons of 
steel work for the Bamberger store, 


Newark, N. J., and will swb-let the 
fabrication other company. 
Bids have gone in on 1,300 tons of 
bridge work for the Delaware & Hud- 
son railway. The 1,400 tons for the 
Rotterdam, N. Y., bridge of the Bos- 
ton & Maine 
have been placed» No award has been 
made in the Adams Express Co. 
building, this city, 3000 tons, and the 


to some 


railroad is reported to 


\eohan pbuilding 
re not yet out. Bids go in July 10 
r' the piers far the Old Dominion 
at Norfolk, Va., the 
‘quirement for i 
reach 4,000 tons. 


which it is now 


est:mated may 


Developments in the New York 
yWay situation the past week, have 
lead to the belief that active con- 
truction work may begin by Aug. I. 


The signification of its acceptance of 
the grants tendered it by the city, 


by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., 


leaves the public service commission 


to proceed with a part of the 


work, if it so chooses. A number of 


montl ago, construction bids for 
about $18,000,000 of swbway work in 
Manhattan were taken by the city, 


and it is expected that the work will 


begin by the acceptance of these 


The Erie came out this 


veek with its 


railroad 
formal car inquiry, 


which calls for 1,000 steel gondolas, 
1,000 steel hoppers, 1,000 steel under- 
frame box, 500 composite gondolas, 
200 furniture and 100 automobile cars, 
and 60 passenger coaches, The Pressed 
Steel Car Co. has taken an order for 
500 steel underframes for box cars 
and 500 steel underframes for gondola 
Northern Pa- 


cific in its own shops, and has placed 


cars to be built by the 
with Pittsburg mills an order for 500 
center sills. 

We quote for tidewater delivery, as 
follows: 

Angles, 3 to 6 inches and heavier, 1.51c; 
tees, 3 x % inch and ‘heavier, 1.5lc; plates, 


carload, tank, 1.5lc; boiler steel, 1.6lc; ma- 


rine boiler, 1.9lc; bar iron, 1.30c to 1.35c; 
soft steel bars, 1.4lc. 


Rails and Track Material.—The New 
Zealand government has placed a large 
order with English mills, reported as 
50,000 tons, giving preferential 


cons‘deration to these makers over 


American manufacturers who  com- 
peted for the business. There is little 


contracting in domestic rails for the 


moment, but a heavy tonnage contin- 
ues in prospect. 

Cld Material —The 
very quietly, owing to the closing of 
Fourth, 


week starts off 
the mills for the some of 
will be down for 10 days to 


1 


which 
two weeks for inventories and repairs. 
The market has shown a little .more 
action .of late, considerable of which 


has been in speculative buying and 


transactions between dealers. as con- 
sumers are showing no marked change 
in their hand to mouth buying poli- 
cies. Heavy little 


stronger and there has been a_ better 


steel seems a 


movement in some of the iron mill 
We quote gross tons, prices 
tide- 


grades. 


New York dealers will pay at 





10 


water with the excepion of cast scrap, 
which has a local demand, as follows: 


Old car wheels ........ gt cee $11.50 to 12.00 
COME SOU MOON o's hd see ne wos 00.0 17.50 to 18.00 
Old steel shafting .......,...6.. 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 heavy melting steel....... 11.00 to 11.25 
as A ee a RENE. 5 oes o's 12.00 to 12.50 
BON Crack SCrvaw © i. oi sedi cece’ 11.00 to 11.50 
PROM IN te 556 3 ce db acces 10.00 to 10.50 
Re DONE ets 6 cowhecvecses 5.75 to 6.00 
Wrought turnings ............. 6.00 to 6.50 
ON fe rare 11.50 to 12.00 
Railroad, malleable ............ 10.00 to 10.50 
i ER CR ss a atee eee nehe 8.75 to 9.00 
AE. ASRS ee ras ee 9.00 to 9.50 


Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, Pa., Pottsville, Pa., and Har- 
risburg, Pa., are $1.50 from Jersey City and 
$2.00 from New York; to Coatesville, Pa., 
Ivy Rock, Pa., Phoenixville, Pa., and Read- 
ing, Pa., $1.50 from Jersey City and $1.80 
from New York; to Bethlehem, Pa., $1.10 
from Jersey City and $1.60 from New York, 
and to Roebling N. J., $1.00 from Jersey 
City and $1.50 from New York. 








UISs 





Pig Iron Conditions Brighten as Iron 
is Sold. 
July 3. 

Pig Iron.— Conditions brightened 
the latter part of last week with 
the sale of 2,000 tons of malleable 
Bessemer, and another sale of 1,000 
tons of southern No. 2, all for de- 
jivery in the St. Louis territory over 
tne last half of the year. Inquiries 
are scarce, however, with prices rang- 
ing all the way from $10 to $10.50 
for southern No. 2, Birmingham basis. 
Northern iron is quoted at $13.75 to 
$14, Ironton, with very little inquiry. 
Prices on southern iron, delivered, 
to which the Birmingham freight of 
$3.75 has been added, follow: 


EE OS ears eee eee ee gee $14.25 to 14.75 
Re oer 13.75 to 14.25 
DO -EGLL ©; o's mak ee es cee bel 13.50 to 14.06 
Southern NOs! Howie eeiess 13.25 to 13.75 


Coke.—Little inquiry is out’ for 
coke, and .prices remain as follows: 


We quote 72-hour Connellsville foundry 
grades, $1.90 to $2.40 for whole of 1911; 72- 
hour foundry, $1.90 to $2.15 on tracks and 
for immediate delivery; 48-hour Connellsville 
furnace, $1.40 to $1.50; best 72-hour Virginia 
foundry, $2 to $2.25; 48-hour Virginia fur- 
nace, $1.60 to $1.85. The freight to East St. 
Louis and St. Louis is $2.80, and $2.70 from 
the Virginia fields when shipment is destined 
beyond St. Louis. 


Finished Material. — Inquiries and 
orders for structural material have 
been quite good within the last week, 
and customers seem disposed to re- 
plenish their stocks, at the Pittsburg 
basis of 1.35c. Orders have been 
better for bars. Two inquiries of 500 
tons each are out for standard rails, 
and one sale was made the latter 
part of last week for 500 tons. Track 
fastenings are in moderate demand, 
only. Light rails are in some de- 
mand, mostly from the coal mining 


interests. 
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Old Material. — The situation re- 
mains extremely dull, with prices un- 
changed. 
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Increase in Sales and Inquiry—Prices 
Still Low. 


July 3. 


Pig Iron.—Some of the furnaces re- 
port ‘that the week just closed was 
the best in two months, both in the 
matter of business booked in the dis- 
trict and inquiries from the same ter- 
ritory. Within the last seven days, 
one of the furnace interests booked in 
excess of 4,000 tons in the foundry 
grades, for the most part in small 
lots. There still continues to be fairly 
large inquiry from New England. On 
the whole, the situation looks more 
encouraging. Though the same prices 
prevail as a week ago, the furnaces 
are talking of increasing prices, and 
this may have helped to bring into 
the market buyers who have con- 
cluded that the bottom of prices has 
been reached. Although inquiries are 
coming in for 1912 delivery, the fur- 
maces are refusing to go _ further 
ahead than the first of the year. Ship- 
ments are going forward satisfactorily. 
We quote f. o. b. furnace as follows: 


TE Teer SIRS Ee NN ce ea $13.25 to 13.75 
DP Ue pack Seas CU LeU bn canoes 13.00 to 13.50 
OOS A MMNORS 2 aces ks a habe bles whe 13.00 to 13.25 
Re Pera ae 13.00 to 13.25 
ROOTS SOUR! Foo ocean bs bs ae dbh 3% 13.00 to 13.25 
MNO. wal s bits mp chine backer e ee 13.50 to 13.75 
SAMS scccscdcsvuricusvessccebve 14.00 to 14.25 
CEU Ls 0 Sisk pe SiareeSR ies © 16.50 to 17.50 

Finished Products.. — Specifications 


for bars and structural material are 
coming in very well, and prices con- 
tinue firm. A number of contracts 
have been placed over third quarter. 
The improvement which became no- 
ticeable a couple of weeks ago is be- 
coming more and more perceptible. 
While only a few smaller jobs are 
ready for figures, several larger ones 
are on the architects’ boards and will 
be ready in the near future. 

Old Material—The scrap market 
continues dull with very little indica- 
tion of improvement. Prices are large- 
ly nominal. 


One of the recent orders secured by 
the Kennicott Co., of Chicago, is for a 
self-supporting steel stack from the 
Kentucky Electric Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., 13 feet in diameter and 205 feet 
high. 

The Norton Iron Works, Ashland, 
Ky., relighted its stack June 13. 








Sellers Disposed to Limit Shipments 
of $10 Iron to Third Quarter. 


Birmingham, Ala., July 3. 
Pig Iron.—The trading in this mar- 


ket during the past week was com- 


paratively light, the largest. transac- 
tion reported having involved a lot 
of 500 tons for shipment during the 
third quarter. The aggregate of all 
sales reported is less than 2,500 tons, 
practically all of which is for com- 
paratively early delivery. No change 
has’ been made in the schedule of quo- 
tations and a basis of $10 per ton, 
Birmingham, is considered applicable 
to deliveries during the last half when 
an attractive tonnage is offered. There 
is, however, a tendency on the part 
of those producers who quote the basis 
just mentioned to limit shipments to the 
third quarter. The inquiry for last 
half deliveries has been of very fair 
volume and general indications favor 
a much more satisfactory rate of con- 
sumption with the resumption of 
foundry operations after July 4. It 
is understood from reliable sources 
that the stocks on melters’ yards are 
unusually low and it is known that 
the provision so far made for require- 
ments during the last half is not ex- 
tensive. The percentage of tonnage 
engaged for delivery during the first 
half that will of necessity be carried 
over into the second half is consider- 
ably smaller than was expected at one 
time. This conservative course on 
the part of buyers, as has been indi- 
cated by conditions existing, is a very 
significant one at present to the selling 
agents and has been very effective in 
fixing the policy of the producing 
interests. At this time, a total of 
7,500 tons for shipment during the 
last half is represented by bona fide 
inquiries with an occasional round 
tonnage proposition offered to cover 
the first half of next year. Of this 
last, the furnace operators are prob- 
ably more indifferent than for some 
weeks and refuse absolutely to name 
a quotation other than nominal. The 
inquiry for spot iron is considerably 
lighter than for one week ago, which 
is accounted for in the general dis- 
position of founders to closely adjust 
their receipts to actual consumption 
just prior to July 1. We do not yet 
see fit to quote a price for last quar- 


ter deliveries, but continue to quote 


as: below for prompt deliveries or 
shipments through the third quarter. 
We quote, per gross ton, f. o. b. 
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Birmingham furnaces, as follows: 


ee ee ee ee geen ecereneecs $10.50 
See 15 ao oe din ud cn v0 ds G60 ee ek 10.00 
Bee? 1 AEE © oes Swe vt eves ch web ee Fevecews 10.00 
Nes SEINE 5 roreb-y oc pasa cates ecomden 9.50 
Te NE. “Sr Saccpen ate ee ee by eee ee's 9.25 
EMD Ab cies 6 54r5s Baanies. owes ewes tae 9.00 
Ge OE NG Asoo 505965 cassie bwnch's 10.25 








Small Shipments of Pig Iron.—Fin- 
ished Material for Alaska. 


Seattle, June 29. 


Pig Iron.—Very small shipments 
of iron are being brought into the 
North Pacific states at the present 
time, the consumers relying upon the 
southern and eastern grades. Some 
of the jobbers who brought in Eng- 
lish brands a couple of months ago 
still have it on hand and there is 
little prospect of its being moved in 
the near future. The lumber men 
are still holding back on the output 
and as a result there is a like depres- 
sion in the foundry business. Some 
of the foundries are still running on 
half time as noted a month ago. We 
quote foreign iron in gross tons ex- 
ship Puget Sound or Columbia river 
delivery f. o. b. Pacific coast termin- 
als as follows: 


Third 

Prompt. quarter. 

mo. 1 Rateeiiarnoedls. ¢ .. cacccsses $23.50 $23.50 
ee ee a re 22.50 23.00 
No. 1 English Jarrow ......e+ 22.50 22.50 
No. 1 Chinese Hanyang........ 22.00 22.00 
Pee 24 CRs co bndec cides 22.50 22.50 
English Doncaster ......cccess 22.00 22.00 


Finished Material.—The - delivery of 
a large amount of sheets and bars to 
municipal buyers was noted this week. 
The building activities at Portland 
and Vancouver, B. C.,, are still at 
high mark and there is little pros- 
pect of there being a lull in this line 
for some time to come. The open- 
ing of the Alaska season has also 
seen a large amount of finished ma- 
terial shipped into that country for 
new operations. The opening of the 
Copper River Railroad has had a de- 
cided effect on the markets in that 
quarter and a general advancement 
in this field is expected. 

Coke.—The importation of the vari- 
ous foreign brands of coke on the 
North Pacific coast has been found 
to be a most profitable business by 
a few jobbers and every vessel that 
comes from the United Kingdom and 
Germany has a large amount on 
board. A German _ syndicate coal, 
which is being shipped from Ant- 
werp and which sells to the local 
consumers at from $12 to $12.50 per 
ton is much in demand, especially for 
heavy casting work. 
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METAL MARKETS 





St. Louis 
July 3. 

Lead and Zinc.—A top price of $46 
a ton was paid for zine blende in the 
Missouri- Kansas- Oklahoma district 
jast week, on an assay base of $43 
for 60 per cent ore. Fer car lots, 
the price ranged down to $40. Con- 
tract ore brought $42.27 on a basis 
of the previous week’s spelter aver- 
age of 5.62c, East St. Louis. The 
contract price was the strongest of 
the year, however, a price of $43.50 
was made in the open market last 
March. Calamine was steady at $23 
a ton on an assay base of 40 per 
cent, ranging down to $20. Lead ore 
remained at $58 and $60 a ton. The 
surplus of blende was decreased by 
heavy shipments. The total valua- 
tion of ail ores shipped was $307,469. 
the heaviest of the vear. 








New York 
July 3. 

Tin.—The expectation of closing 
business places over July 4, together 
with the extreme heat, have had a quiet- 
ing influence on the pig tin market. 
Prices are hardly more than nominal. 
Domestic consumers are not disposed 
to pay the high premium which |is 
asked on spot, and the aggregate of 
tin bought for immediate delivery is 
probably the smallest total in any week 
of the second quarter of 1911. The 
demand for July and August compares 
more favorably. Spot tin closed nom- 
inally at 44.50c, and July and August 
at 43c and 42.25c, respectively. Deliv- 
eries into domestic consumption amount- 
ed to 2,900 tons during June and ar- 
rivals at Atlantic ports aggregated 1,822 
tons after deducting 250 which were 
exported. Stocks, including tin on dock 
and landing June 30, amounted to 966 
tons. Shipments from the Straits in 
Tune were large, amounting to 5,060 
tons. The net result of operations in 
Europe and the United States during 
June, is an increase in the total visible 
supply of 667 tons. 

Copper.—Trade has become very 
cuiet and resale lots are being offered 
below the asking prices of the leading 
producers. The latter, however, claim 
to be well booked for July, August and 
part of September, and are firm in 
quotations. Electrolytic sold late last 
week at 12.50c cash, and that price 
could probably be duplicated today, but, 
as stated, it does not represent first- 
hand stock. The important agencies 
are quoting lake at 12.87%4c,"*and elec- 
trolytic at 12.75c, delivered 30 days. 
Copper exports for June were 30,074 
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tons, and this is the largest monthly 
total reported since Jan. 1, 1911. 

Lead.—_No change is noted in the 
market. Inquiry is light in volume and 
prices firm at 4.50c and 4.55c, in New 
York. 

Spelter—The present needs of con- 
sumers seem to have been fully sup- 
plied, but sellers are not disposed to 
force sales, and the price is firm at 
5.75c, in New York. 

Antimony.—-The market is dull and 
prices seem to have met with support. 
Cookson’s is 8.50c, Hallett’s is 812%c, 
and Hungarian is 7.20c. 


Chicago 
July 3. 
New Metals.—During the past week 
spelter declined $1.00 a ton and is 
While 


firm and_ active 


new quoted 5.65c, Chicago. 
this metal was 
throughout most of the entire week 
at St. Louis, local consumers are 
very cautious about buying. Lead is 
now quoted 4.42%c to 4.45c, Chicago 
and is reported firm and active. Tin 
showed practically no change in price 
throughout the week; buying in this 
market is moderate. 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices, 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 13c; cast- 
ing, 123%4c; smaller lots, %c to 3c 


higher. Spelter, car lots, 5.65c; lead, 
desilverized, 4.42%c to 4.45c in 50-ton 
ts; corroding, 25c per 100 pounds 
sheet zinc, $7.25 list, f. 0. b. 
I.a Salle, in car lots of 600-pound 


ame «(6 
S 
as 


casks; pig tin, 45c; Cookson’s anti- 
mony, 10c; other grades, 9c to 10c. 

Old Metals—The market is in fair 
shape. Tin pipe is now quoted 39%c 
and tin foil 3&8c. Dealers are not in- 
clined to press sales. 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices, 
t. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Copper wire, 12¥%c; heavy copper, 
12¢; light copper, 10t%c: heavy red 
brass, 1042c; heavy yellow brass, 9%4c, 
light brass, 7c; No. 1 red brass bor- 
ings, 914%4c; No. 1 yellow brass_ bor- 


. y 


ings, 7!4c; brass clippings, 8%c; tea 
lead, 3.80c; lead scrap, 4%c; zinc, 
4i4c; tin pipe, 39%c, tin foil, 38c, 
pewter, 27c; electrotype plates, free 
from wood, 4c; electrotype dross, 3c; 
stereotype plates, 4Y%c; stereotype 
dross, 34%4c: linotype dross, 314c; prime 
slab zine dross, $70 per ton. 


The interest of Alonzo Pawling, 
president and treasurer of the Pawling 
& Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, has 
been purchased by Henry Harnisch- 
feger, who, with Mr. Pawling, founded 
the organization 26 years ago. 
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MORE INQUIRY 


For Pig Iron—Bridge Company 
Awarded Contract Fer 
Steel Work. 

Pittsburg, July 5. (By wire.) 

There is more general inquiry for 
pig iron at present than for some 
months. With few exceptions individ- 
ual inquiries call for small lots for 
early sh’ ment, but the aggregate ton- 
nage is large. Furnaces continue to 
ask $13.25, valley, for basic and an 
offer of $13.25, valley, for 5,000 tons 
of this grade for fourth quarter ship- 
ment has been made. 

The Pennsylvania Bridge Co., Beav- 
er Falls, Pa., has received a contract 
for structural steel work on the Ohio 
river dam, at New Martinsville, W. 


. Va., and the New York state barge 


canal, involving 2,500 tons. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to- 
day asked for bids for 15,000 tons of 
old material on which bids will close 
July 11. 

A large number of steel mills re- 
sumed operations this morning after 
having been closed since June 30. 
Other mills will be started later in 
the week. Leading interests are expect- 
ed to put on a number of extra addi- 
tional sheet mills about July 10. 

One: or two companies have reaf- 
firmed the Sons of Vulcan wage 
scale for the year beginning July 1, 
and the remainder of the 14 companies 
dealing with this organization are 
expected to sign the scale later in the 
week. 


Annual Report of American 
Car & Foundry Co. 


The report of the American Car 
& Foundry Co. for the year ending 
April 3), just made public, compares 
as to its income account with the 
previous year as follows: 


: 1911. Increase. 
Earnings, all sources...$ 6,240,324 515,226 


Resewals,} C065) 3. Sines. 2,005,535 369,915 
Net earnings ........ $ 4,234,789 $ 145,311 
Maint., impts., etc...... 750,000 750,000 


Balance for divs...... 


$ 3,484,789 *$ 604,689 
Preferred dividend ae | 


2,100,000 


Balance for common..$ 1,386,789 *$ 604,689 


Common dividend ...... 600,000 
SE EE ae $ 784,789 *$ 604,689 
Previous surplus ...... 23,952,556 1,389,478 


Total surplus . $24,737,345 $ 784,789 


* Decrease. 

In his report to the stockholders 
President F. H. Eaton says that dur- 
ing the earlier portion of the fiscal 
year just closed there were evidences 
of an increased demand for nev 
equipnient .but the promise of the 
earlier months was not fulfilled by 


the accomplishment later in the year. 
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The railroad demands for new equip- 
ment were in .the aggregate much 
less during the last fiscal year than 
in 1910. 


were taken on an even more strongly 


Because of this. orders 


competitive basis than _ heretofore, 
and consequently on a lessened profit 
margin. During the year the com- 
pany’s new car shop at St. Charles 
was completed, and the company 
secured absolute ownership of the 
entire outstanding capital stock of 
the Jackson & Sharp Co., the forme 
owner of the Wilmington plant. The 
company has had a fair measure of 
success in the building up of export 
business which, with proper effort, 
may be continued in the future. 


Report of the Alabama 
Consolidated 


Gross sales of the Alabama Con- 
sclidated Coal & Iron Co.-for the 
year, ended Oct. 31, 1910, were $2,036,- 
401, according to a financial statement 
just issued bearing upon the consoli- 
dating of the company with the South- 
ern Iron & Steel Co., which is now 
under arrangement. The manufactur- 
ing costs were $1,789,434, making net 
earnings $246,967, which with other 
income make the total income from all 
sources $377,950. 
$102,747 was expended for improve- 
ments and after the deduction of in- 


During the year 


terest charges, reserve for exhaustion 
of minerals but not before provision 
for stockholders, the net income was 
$106,322. 


Officially Denied 


New York, July 5. (By wire.) 
The report that the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has 
acquired the Dimmick Pipe Foundry, 
Birmingham, is officially denied. 


New Jobbing Firm—The _  Betz- 
Pierce Co. has been incorporated to 
carry on a jobbing business in Cleve- 
land. It will represent the Colonial 
Steel Co., Pittsburg, selling its high 
grade crucible tool steel and open- 
hearth steel, and alse screw stock, 
shafting, cold rolled strip steel, and 
high grade sheets. The company will 
have a wareliouse at Payne avenue 
and East Seventeenth street Sept 1. 
For the present, the offices are lo- 
cated at 702 Engineers’ building, but 
will shortly be at 2432 East Ninth 
street. The company will be man- 
aged’ by Arthur B. Betz and Clifford 
E. Pierce, who have been associated 
with -the Bassett-Presley Co. for many 


years. 
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Indictments Returned Against Many Wire Makers 


By New 


York Federal Grand 


Jury in 


Alleged Violation of Sherman Anti-Trust Act 


Indictments charging violation of 


the Sherman anti-trust act through 


restraint of competition 
New York, June 29, 


by a federal grand jury against 83 of- 


the alleged 


were returned at 


ficers, directors and employes of com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of 


various wire products and of horse 


shoes. The specific charge is that the 


defendant manufacturers were parties 


to nine “pools” or associations, which, 
i charged, by written 


it is agreements 


and through a supervisor arbitrarily 
fixed prices and restricted the output 
of the different members in accordance 
arbitrary rating each 


with an upon 


plant. This supervisor, it is charged, 


received and _ distributed reports of 
sales of the different companies, levied 
fines in case allotments of production 
were exceeded, *fixed prices, and was 
the moving spirit of the associations. 
The government declares that Edward 
EK. Jackson Jr., an attorney of 52 Wil- 
New York City, acted as 


the supervisor of the 


liam street, 
pools and the 
latter has been indicted nine times 
upon such a count. 

It is not charged by the 
that the pools are 
Most of 
voluntarily went out of business about 


November, 1909, after having been in 


govern- 
ment now in ex- 


istence. them, it is stated, 


operation since their formation, June 
1, 1908. One iati 
clared, held 
1910. The 


allegation, 


association, it is de- 
sometime in 
indictments set forth the 
that the 
from the cor- 
that 


which these associations 


over until 


however, govern- 
ment authorities believe 
respondence in their possession 
the intent for 
were originally created, has ‘been con- 
tinued in effect. 

The indictments are returned against 
individuals upon the ground that they 
were members of the various “pools,” 
companies with 


William 


and not against the 


which they were connected. 


P. Palmer, ‘president, and Frank 
Baackes, general sales manager, of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., a subsi- 


diary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, are indicted seven times as 
having belonged to seven. associations; 
Ferdinand W. Roebling, secretary and 
treasurer of John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., Trenton, N. J., is indicted eight 
times; Joseph W. Marsh, president of 
the Standard Underground Cable Co., 


six times, and other well known man- 
Charles F. 
Brooker, vice president of the Ansonia 
Brass & Copper Co.; Gould, 
president of the Old Dominion Iron 
& Nail Works, Richmond, Va.; Her- 
bert L. Satterlee, president of the 
Habirshaw Wire Co., Yonkers, N. Y., 
P. Morgan; Hen- 


ufacturers -included are 


Frank J. 


and son-in-law of J. 
ry G. Stoddard, president, and Erskine 


Hewitt, vice president of the Trenton 


Iron Co., Trenton, N. J.; Frank N. 
Phillips, president of the American 
Electric. Works, and others. In_ all, 


35 different corporations are involved 


through their officers, directors and 


employes. 
How Pools Operated. 


The nine different “pools” and the 


extent to which they dominated the 
government’s 
Fine Wize 
cent con- 
Cable As- 


95: per cent c yntrol; Horse- 


trade, according to the 
allegations, are as follows: 
Magnet 
trol; 


’ 


Association, 85 pet 
Underground. Power 
sociation 
shoe Manufacturers’ Association, 70 
; Bare Copper Wire 
Association, 95 per cent control; Tele- 
phone Cable Association, 80 per cent 
Covered Wire Asso- 
ciation, 80 per cent control; Lead En- 
Cable 
control: Wire 
Association, 80 per 


per cent control; 


control; Rubber 


cased Association, 80 per cent 


Rope Manufacturers’ 

control, and 
Magnet Wire 
control. A 
so-called general deposit was  estab- 
from $1,000 to $5,000, 
association, and in 


cent 
the Weatherproof & 
Association, 90 per cent 
lished, ranging 
according to the 
addition, the government declares, each 
member was obliged to pay into the 
general deposit fund a small percent- 
age of the selling price of his previous 
month’s ‘business, usually 1 to 2 per 
cent. When the companies exceeded 
their prescribed allotment of ‘business 
each month. it is charged, they were 
known as 


assessed a remittance, 


which was de- 
termined percentage 
of ‘the varying 
from 10 to 32 per cent with some as- 
sociations, and from 50 to 65 cents per 


“ouaranteed deposits,” 
through a fixed 


excessive sales and 


100 pounds of sales over the pre- 
scribed amount, in others. 

A complete list of the persons in- 
dicted, classified according to their al- 
leged membership in the various asso- 


ciations, is as follows: 


HORSESHOE MANUFACTURERS’ 

CIATION. 
Palmer, president of the Ameri- 
Wire Co.; Frank Baackes, vice 
president and general sales agent: George F. 
Rummell, George A. Cragin, and Dennis A. 
Merriman, assistant general sales agents, and 
Frank A. Keys and Charles W. Bassett, sales- 
men, 

Frark J. Gould, president of the Old Do- 
minion Wire & Nail Works of Virginia; 
Charles H. Hoiton, president of the Ameri- 
can Horseshoe Co., of New Jersey, and Philip 
S. Dyer, secretary and treasurer. 

George E. Holton, president of the Bryden 
Horseshoe Co., of Pennsylvania. 

Teohn W. Kiser, president of the Phoenix 
Horshoe Co. of MTlinois; James D. Keith, 
first vice president, and Samuel H. Roberts, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Francis W. Carpenter, 
Rhode Island-Perkins 
W. Comstock, vice 
Watrous, second vice 


: 
L. Bowen; 


ASSO 


William P, 


can Steel & 


president of the 
Horseshoe Co.;- Richard 
president; Ralph C. 
president, and George 
sales manager, 


general 


PARE COPPER WIRE ASSOCIATION, 


Officers of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
mentioned ahove. 

Frank N. Philips, president of the Ameri 
ean Electrical Works of Rhode Island: Eu- 
gene R, Philips, vice president, and “Charles” 
R. Remington Jr., (the name Charles being 


Fetitious) secretary. 


Alfred A.- Cowles, president of the Ansonia 
Brass & Copper Co. of Connecticut; Charles 
F. Brooker, its vice president; Russell A. 
Cowles, treasurer. 


Edward *% L. 
Benedict & 
Connecticut ; 


Frisbie Jr., president of the 
Burnham Manufacturing Co., of 
“Arthur” M. Dickinson, (the 


name Arthur being fictitious) secretary; and 
Thomas B. Kent, treasurer. 
Charles F. Brooker, president of the Coe 


Rrass Mig. Co., of Connecticut, and James <A. 
longhty, vice president. 

Fdward S. Perot, president of the National 
& Cable Co. of New Yerk, and 
George J. Tackson, secretary. 

Ferdinand W. Roebling, secretarv and treas 
wrer of the John <A. Roeblire’s Sons Co. of 
New Jersey, and Carl J.. Roebling, general 
siles avert. 

Tosenh W. Marsh, president of the Standard 
Undergrourd Cable Co... of Pernsylvania; 
“William” <A. Connor, (William beirg fiiti- 
tious) first vice president; Philip H. W. 
Smith, second vice nresident, and Charles J. 
Marsh, New Yerk City sales manager. 





THE RUP.BER-COVERED WIRE 
TION. 


ASSOCIA 


Officers of the 
inentioned ahove, 
Officers of the 
mentioned above. 
Ferdirand 7. Roebling and “Fravk” 7. 
Newturv. (Frark heing fictitious) of the John 

\. Roebline’s Sons Co.. mentioned above. 

Henry <A. Read, ovresident of the Bishop 
Gutta Percha Co. of New York; Henry TP. 
Reed, vice. president, and W. Boardman Reed, 
its general manacer, 

C. Edward Murray. treasurer and general 
manager of the Crescent Belting & Packing 
Co. of New Jersey. 

Herbert L. Satterlee, president: Frank J. 
Hall. treasurer, and Tames B. Olson, secretary 
of the Habhirshaw Wire Cn. of New York. 
Ryman. presidert of the Hazard 
Mfg. Co.. of Penv-svivaria; Henry D. Ashley. 
vice presidert: John C 3ridgman, general 
menager, and Georre B. North, sales manager. 

Tames A. Silberling, president of the Indi- 
ara Ruhher & Tnsulated Wire Co., and Robert 
W. Sieberling, its secretary. 

Rohert F. Lucas, secretary and 
marager of the Marion Insulated 
Rubber Co. of Indiana. 

Te Paron C. Colt. secretary and. general 
manacer of the National India Rubher Co. 
f Rhode Island. and Fred L. Dunbar, its 
ereral superintendent. 

Gallaher, secretary of the 


American 


Steel & Wire Co. 


American Electrical Works 


Thomas F 


veneral 
Wire & 


¢ 
yene 


5, New 
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York Insulated Wire Co., and William H. 


Hall Jr., salesman. 


Herbert O. Philips, treasurer and general 
manager of the Philips. Insulated Wire Co., 
of Rhode Island, and F. W. Fred Fields, 
salesman. 

Le Roy Clark, president of the Safety 
Insulated Wire & Cable Co, of New Jersey, 


and George B. Wilson, its treasurer. 

Charles A. Morss, treasurer of the Simplex 
Electrical Co., of Massachusetts, and John 
H. Mason, its salesman. 

Officers of the Standard Underground Cable 
Co., mentioned above. 

Danna A. Bullen, salesman for the General 
Electric Co., of New York, and Wallace S. 
Clark, assistant salesman. 


UNDERGROUND POWER AND CABLE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Officers of the American Steel & Wire Co., 


mentioned above. 
Officers of the John A, Roebling’s Sons Co., 


mentioned above. : 
Officers of the Standard Underground Cable 
Co., mentioned above. 


FINE WIRE MAGNET ASSOCIATION. 


Officers of the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
mentioned above. 

Officers of thie Works, 
mentioned above. 


*? 


American Electrical 


Joseph C. Belden, presiden: of the Beldea 
Mig. Co., of Illinois, Newell B. Parsons, its 
vice president, and Wallace D. Rumsey, its 
treasurer. 

William S. 
firm name of 
mouth, Mass. 

Thomas Wallace Jr., president of the An- 
sonia Electrical Co., of Connecticut, and 
Louis F. Anschutz, its secretary and treasurer. 

Alfred F. Moore and Antoine Bournon- 
ville, doing business under the firm name of 
Alfred F. Moore in Philadelphia, and Edwin 
Bartram, their agent and general salesman. 

Jenjamin S. Webb, president of the New 
Ergland Flectrical Works, of Lisbon, N. H. 

Frank M. Potter Jr., president of the Wire 
& Telephone Co. of America, a New York 
concern, and “Henry” A. Hammond, (Henry 
being fictitious) its sales manager. 


TELEPHONE CABLE ASSOCIATION. 
Works, 


doing business under the 


Kyle, 
Kvle & Co., at Ply- 


Bradford, 


Officers of the American Electrical 
mentioned above. 
Officers of the National Conduit & Cable Co., 
mentioned above. 
Officers .of the Standard Underground Cable 


Co., mentioned above. 


ENCASED RUBBER CABLE 

ASSOCIATION. 

Officers of the Steel & Wire Co., 
mentioned above. 

Officers of the 
tioned above. 

Officers of the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
mentioned above. 

Officers of the Safety Insulated & Cable Co., 
mentioned above. 

Officers of Co., 
mentioned above. 

Officers of the Standard Underground Cable 
mentioned above. 


WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURERS. 


Officers of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
mentioned above. 

John Broderick, 
& Bascom Rope Co., of 
Seattle, and Joseph D. 
aud treasurer. 

Offieers of the Hazard Mfg. Co., mentioned 
above. 

Henry Leschen, president of the A. Leschen 
& Sons Rope Co., of Wellston, Mo., and John 
A. Leschen, its vice president. 

Officers of the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
mentioned above. 

Henry G. Stoddard, president of the Trenton 
Tron Co., and Erskine Hewitt, its vice pres- 
ident. 


WEATHER PROOF AND MAGNET WIRE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Officers of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
mentioned above. 

Officers of the 
mentioned above. 

Officers of the Ansonia Brass & Copper Co., 
mentioned above. 

Officers of the Ansonia Electrical Co., men- 
tioned above. 
Officers of 
Co., mentioned 
Officers .of 
tioned above. 


LEAD 


American 


Habirshaw Wire Co., men- 


the Simplex Electric 


Co., 


president of the Broderick 
St. Louis, Mo., and 
Bascom, its secretary 


American Electrical Works, 


& Burnham Mfg. 
Co., 


the . Benedict 
above. 


the Hazard Mfg. mer.- 
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Officers of the N&tional Conduit & Cable Co., 


mentioned above. 
Officers of the Philips Insulated Wire Co., 


mentioned above. . 

Officers of the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
inentioned above. 

Officers of the Standard Underground Cable 
Co,, mentiored above. 

AMfred F. Moore and Antoine Bournonville, 
mentioned above. 


GENERAL “SUPERVISOR.” 


Edwin E. Jackson Jr., of New York City. 


STEEL CORPORATION 


Reported Upen by Commissioner 
Knox Smith—How Its Assets 
Have Increased. 

Herbert Knox Smith, commissioner 
of corporations, has submitted to 
President Taft Part I of the report 


_on the steel industry. This part deals 


with the organization, investment, 
profits and position in the industry of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
Additional parts will be submitted 
later, dealing with costs and prices. 
The report is not remarkable for im- 
portant conclusions or caustic crit- 
icism. As to the capitalization of the 
Corporation, the principal difference 
between the basis as determined by 
the Corporation itself and the basis 
determined by the bureau is in the 
valuation placed upon iron ore de- 
posits. The bureau finds that in 1901 
the fair market value of tangible 
property of the Corporation was about 
$700,000,000, slightly less than one-half its 
capitalization. The bureau used three 
separate methods in valuing assets in 
1901: (a) By historical study of the 
formation of constituent concerns; 
(b) by market values of the securities 
of the constituent concerns; (c) by 
detailed estimates of physical proper- 
ties classified by departments of bus- 
iness. Valuation by the third meth- 
od was as follows: 


Manufacturing properties, including blast fur- 


MO si6 ok hath abe Gates deen Panece $250,000,000 
Transportation properties ......... 91,500,000 
Coal and coke properties ......... 80,000,000 
Natural gas and limestone properties 24,000,000 
IE: TUN Sos win oe pinks cick 136,500,000 
og rere ec tee 100,000,000 

Ey a eee ee ee ol $682,000,000 


If iron ore properties are omitted 
in each case, the estimate of the 
Steel Corporation in 1902 exceeded 
the valuation of the bureau by about 
30 per cent, but .in ore, the bureau’s 
valuation was $100,000,000, while the 
Corporation’s was $700,000,000. The 
bureau believes that the entire tangi- 
ble property of the Corporation from 
the time of its formation was not 
over half of its capitalization, but in 
1910 the excess of capitalization was 
only about $280,000,000 or 24 per cent. 

As against 60 per cent of all crude 
and finished steel production in 1901, 
the Corporation now makes not much 
over 50 per cent, “indicating,” says 
Mr. Smith, “conclusively the contin- 


‘ment of 
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uous presence of strong and increasing 
independent production.” The Corpor- 
ation’s position in ore reserves is 
much stronger than in any period in 
the business. Of the lake ores, it 
has about 75 per cent. In concluding 
his lettér of transmittal, Commission- 
er Smith says: 

There is much significance, also in the 
prevailing custom of leasing ore mines 
under royalty instead of purchasing out- 
right. This system, as applied in the 
lake ore region, without any effective 
restrictions as to size of holdings, plain- 
ly facilitates concentration of ore prop- 
erty, as it greatly reduces the investment 
required to control large bodies of ore. 
It has unquestionably had a large influ- 
ence in producing the high concentra- 
tion of control now existing in lake ores 
as well as elsewhere. 

Thus, the industry itself rests phys- 
ically on the ore; the Corporation based 
one-half its capitalization on the ore; its 
profits on ore, as will be shown, are 
large, and in the ore is its highest de- 
gree of concentration and control. The 
ore, therefore, is of primary significance 
in the Corporation’s dominance, and in 
that resource chiefly are involved the 
industry’s problems of ultimate public 
interest. 

Concerning the high royalty named 
in the lease of the Hill lands, 
Commissioner Smith says that this 

. . - . . . 
lease, instead of being indicative of 
a marked enhancement in ore values, 
is rather evidence of the extent to 
which the Steel Corporation was will- 
ing to go in order to prevent this 
ore from falling into the hands of 
rival interests. 

The profits earned upon the invest- 
the Steel Corporation, as 
computed by the bureau, have aver- 
aged 12 per cent for the entire period 
from 1901 to 1910. The extreme range 
was from 7.6 per cent in 1904 to 15.9 


per cent in 1902. 


Launching of the Col. J. M. 


Schoonmaker 


The bulk freighter Col. J. M. Schoon- 
maker was launched at the Ecorse yard 
of the Great Lakes Engineering Works 
on Saturday last, and was christened 


by Miss Gretchen V. Schoonmaker, 
daughter of Col. Schoonmaker, of 
Pittsburg, who is vice president of 


the Pittsburg & Lake Erie railroad. 
The Schoonmaker is the largest bulk 
freighter on the lakes, being 617 feet 
over all, 597 feet keel, 64 feet beam 
and 33 feet molded depth. It is ex- 
pected that she will carry about 14,000 
tons of ore in the Lake Erie trade and 
about 15,000 tons in Lake Michigan 
trade. She is building for the Shen- 
ango Steamship Co., of which Wm. P. 
Snyder, of Pittsburg, is president. 

The Perry Iron Co., Erie, Pa., took 
the blast off its stack July 1. 





























Smallest Half-Year Production in Two Years 


Yet June Pig Iron Output Was Not so 
Small as Promised Two Weeks Ago 


Curtailment of blast furnace output 
continued in June, according to the 
figures received from the various 
stacks of the country. But the cur- 
tailment was not so great as appeared 
possible some days ago. Yet the 
half year ends with a smaller total 
production of coke and anthracite pig 
iron than any half year since the 
first half of 1909. The output in the 
first half of 1909 was 10,820,672 tons, 
while that for the first half 6f 1911 
was 11,411,405 tons. The second half 
of 1909 produced 14,516,330 tons; the 
first half of 1910 produced 14,753,449 
tons, which was 3,342,044 tons more 
than the first half just closed; and 
the second half of 1910 produced 12,- 
086,865 tons, which was 675,460 tons 





more than did the half year just 
passed. 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION. 
1911. 1910. 1909. 

Sy gee ee 1,766,658: 2,599,995 1,788,164 
February ...... 1,781,285 2,428,937 1,682,470 
eS eT 2,165,764 2,583,736 1,822,644 
Fen vies 0 63.0% be 2,044,904 2,477,700 1,730,608 
Gee Te 1,871,388 2,374,802 1,866,757 
WO! ves ssc 5. 1°781.406 2,282'279 1,930,029 
July 2,158,124 2,088,620 
August 2,103,791 2,232,642 
DOGO Sacks S50 688" po 2,048,461 2,375,589 
CER TS Fath vawied nas 2,086,205 2,604,037 
NOVGMIICr © 3.00.0.0 Uf teSided's 1,910,385 2,532,740 


DORI oie ee. Ser couss 1,779,899 2,682,702 





Total 





The total output of coke and an- 


tons, compared with 1,871,388 tons in 
May, a loss of 89,982 tons in June, 
although it must be remembered that 
June had one less working day than 
May. The daily average production 
in June was 59,380 tons, compared 
with 60,367 tons in May, a loss in 
June of 987 tons. The merchant fur- 
naces produced in June 476,493 tons, 
compared with 538,788 tons in May, 
a loss in June of 62,295 tons. The 
non-merchant or steel plant furnaces 
produced in June 1,276,238 tons, com- 
pared with 1,316,276 tons in May, a 
loss in June of 40,038 tons. 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION. 





1910. 
January 83,871 
February 86,747 
March 83,580 
April 82,590 
iS Ey Seca sor 76,607 
SOM: dass sass 76,276 
po See en 69,617 
August 67,864 
aS ee Ee ee 68,282 
TIS Ao taal’ one os nied &% 67,297 
DIOEIOE elite cesisc se sce ee 63,679 
TRIE. Sine oo 2 sash ooh tinwn as 57,192 





The number of stacks active on the 
last day of June was 202, compared 
with 206, on the last day of May, a 
net loss of four from the active list 
in June. In four states a- net 
total of six stacks was relighted 
in June; New York and Illinois, two 
each, and Virginia and Kentucky, one 


























thracite pig iron in June was 1,781,406 each. In four other states a net total 
JUNE PIG IRON REPORT. 
» sl 
< 
a bs 
& 2 
4 a 8 
Q & z 
a é $& z 
a a ai & a 
& ao & a 
. 8 za 4 4 
an "oe < < 
g 38 E é 
z Zz & m 
June. May. Merchant. Non-Merchant. June. May. 
Pennsylvania .......0.. Ss eRe oP PE 80: «+ SRL ABT es §72,730..... 693,811..... 731,055 
a ee eer eee ee | ee SebsN ce 43.5.0 « BB B8B4.. «00 309,483..... 408,409..... 449,692 
ADEE o555 6c «cae ace ss . pee Wies.< 17... d4O BF ch 52,2806 0 oc LZR AL. occ. 131,804 
ee Re Sr ey re | Perens writes» G0 100 Bakr tae eee 22,601. . 0.2 26,528 
NOW ee? oleh 06 Sdn slv'n! Shieh ovis ERD 13. .2. 6 S060 va $3,239. .... 131,840..... 132,030 
New Jersey .......00.: , ey a Soe eee FS . be vies 3,600..... 5,688 
SU AD a chase ca ewed SOc tees Bads)e'% 44.056. 1B FBSecwee 168,587 0c. 166,770..... 159,647 
Colorado ....... DR atin's's Saree a 3 
Pi se ats.k vile Peo, 0 bi See eae 6 4,790 Vc0'0 125,400..... 130,190..... 141,572 
Maryland ...... | Fee ee ae Lie 3 
Wiec@Meie .ooe.e J ween | SPye-F Ld bisws 1, 
Kentucky ...... | a ae Ravees Btives 1 
West Virginia...}..... ee age 3}... 28,972..... BOOT 3664 es $5,043... ... 59,759 
po ay Tee Kee 1B, ssn Pes 9 
Washington ....J}..... aye vas Peas 0 
Georgia dog 34h amo d + Sea ae | 3 | 
TOMAR ibe ceuies E dajese 9 Pr Ridzes 0 
Minnesota ..... | SAE Eats Boole thks Seeey Cees +. ee 17,048..... 17,289 
Might fi ee Pin one Sekeee Birds. i 
MisGGGe ciate Pubes s Rens ay Ries,<5 l 
Spiegel—All states 19,141..... 4,053 
Ferro—aAll states 9,509 6.65 12,271 
TOMMi + ai teh tec dens 421 202. 2065..'6 476,493..... 1,276,238..... 1,781,406..... 1,871,388 


of 10 stacks was blown out; Ohio 


seven, Pennsylvania, Alabama and 
Tennessee one each. Further analysis 
of the situation shows that of the 


merchant furnaces in June five were 
relighted, while eight were blown 
out, making a net total of three mer- 
chant furnaces blown out. Of the 
non-merchant or steel plant fur- 
naces, six were relighted in June while 
seven were blown out, making a net 
total of one blown out. In all, 11 fur- 
naces were relighted during June 
while 15 were blown out. 

The production of spiegel in June 
was 19,141 tons, compared with 4,053 
tons in May, a gain in June of 15,088 
tons. The output of ferro in June 
was 9,534 tons compared with 12,271 
tons in May, a loss in June of 2,737 
tons. 


Blast Furnace Notes 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. blew in 
its second Palmerton, Pa., stack on 
June 1. , 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O., blew in its “A” 
stack on June 8. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co. blew 
in its No. 2 stack, at Steelton, on 
June 1, and blew out its No. 3 stack 
June 3. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. blew out North Birmingham 
stack No. 3 on June 7. 

Corrigan, McKinney & Co. relighted 
their Gennessee, N. Y., stack on June 
20. 

The Illinois Steel Co. blew in South 
Works stacks Nos. 1 and 8 on June 25. 

Belfont Iron Works Co., Ironton, 
©., blew out its blast furnace on 
June 15. 

The Columbus Iron & Steel Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., blew out on June 24 the 
stack it had been operating. 

The Girard Iron Co., Girard, OQO., 
blew out its Mattie stack on June 16. 

The Clinton Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burg, blew out its furnace June 6. 

The Kittanning Iron & Steel Co. 
blew out its Rebecca furnace on June 
11. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. blew out 
one large South Bethlehem, Pa., stack 
on June 22. 


The American Steel & Wire Co. 


took the blast off its Emma stack at 
Cleveland on June 21. 
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EXPORTS HEAVY 


Market Dull.—Rail Sales 
Light. 


New York, July 5. (By wire‘) 


Pig Iron 


The pig iron market is dull today, 


g 
following the holiday. Fresh inquiry 
is small. A new Jersey buyer took 
£00 tons of No. 2X for last half from 
Buffalo. 

Rail sales are small. The Illinois 
Steel Co. this week tock 8,500 tons 
including one lot of 3,800 to a west- 
ern line and another 1,700. The 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. has sold the 
Jacksonville Terminal Co. 800 to 1,00) 
tons. The export steel trade con- 
tinues heavy, June having been a 
very large month. Indications are 
that the year’s business of the lead 
ing exporting interest will consider 
ably exceed 2,000,000 tons. 


Death of Howard Wood 


Howard Wood, 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Phila- 


president of the 


delphia, and a member of one of the 
most prominent families actively ident- 
ified with the development of the iron 
and steel industry of eastern Penn- 
syivania, died in the Bryn Mawr hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, July 1. He has 
been in ill health for several months. 
His age was 66 years. 

Mr. Wood was the son of Alan 


W ood, Sr., 
ironmasters of the historic Schuylkill 


who was one of the pioneer 


valley region in eastern Pennsylvania, 
having built the Schuylkill Iron Works, 
at Conshohocken, Pa., in 1858, the 
business of which was originally es- 
tablished about 1826. This plant was one 
of the early sheet mills of the country, 
manufacturing besides this product, 
muck bar, bar iron, iron and steel, 
flue steel, etc. In 1902, the company 
built a modern steel works at Ivy 
Rock, Pa., consisting of nine open- 
hearth furnaces. About a year ago, 
the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. ab- 
sorbed the blast furnace plant of the 
Richard Heckscher & Sons’ Co., com- 
posed of two stacks and located at 
Swedeland, Pa., immediately 
the ‘Schuylkill river from Ivy Rock. 
For the past several months, Mr. 
Wood had been in poor health and 


acToss 


had been under a physician’s care at 
his country place at Wood Lane, Pa. 
His condition became so serious that 
his removal to the hospital was neces- 
sitated and an operation was resort- 
ed to on Monday. This failed of its 
purpose and death resulted Saturday 


night. Mr. Wood was a graduate of 


the University of Pennsylvania of the 
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class of 1864 and had. spent practically 
all his business life in the sefvice of 
the company which his father founded. 


Personal 


W. L. Saunders, president of the In 
gersoll-Rand Co., New York, has been 
elected a director of the International 
Harvester Co. 

William M. 
vice president of the F. A 


Armstrong, formerly 
Goodrich 
Co., St. Louis, has become president of 
the Corrugated Bar Co., that city. 

George H. Benzenberg, M. Am. Soc. 
C. E., Milwaukee, Wis., was awarded 
the degree of doctor of science at the 
annual commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

W. C. Mitchell, formerly with the 
Dominion Steel Corporation | a@?S¥de 
ney, N. S., 
eral surerintendent of the 
Steel Co., Sault St. Marie. 


Cornelius T. 


has been appointed gen- 
Algoma 


Myers, formerly assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the Wisconsin Engine Co., Corliss, 
Wis., has become identified with the 
General Motors Co., Detroit. 

D. J. Lewis Jr. 


Bundy department of the 


has ret-red as man- 
ager of the 
American Radiator Co.. and has be- 
come sales manager of the Lytton 
Mig. Corporation, New York. 

E. F. Gwynn, president of the Gwynn 
Gas Burner & Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burg,-has returned from Hot Springs, 
Ark., after having established agen- 
cies at Hot Springs and Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Earle J. Banta, formerly chief en 
gineer of the Vulcan Steam Shovel 
Co., Toledo, O., has been appointed 


general sales manager of the Daven- 


port Locomotive Works, Davenport, 


la. 
J: J. Chisholm has accepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent of power for 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


Co. He was formerly chief engineer 
of the East Pittsburg power house of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

J. T.- McCleary, secretary of the 
Institute, 
Saturday, 


American [ron and Steel 
York, 


July 1, for Brussels, Belgium, where 


sailed from New 


he ‘will attend some of the sessions 
cf the international steel conference. 
Mr. McCleary will spend some time 
in Europe before returning. 

W. C. Sayle has been elected assist- 
ant secretary cf the Cleveland Punch 
& Shear Works Co., Cleveland, to re- 
lieve C. C. Swift, secretary of the 
company, who is now devoting most 
of his time to the affairs of the Ohio 
Machine & Tool Co., Kenton, O. The 
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latter concern was recently ‘taken over 
by the Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Works Co. 

Col. Henry G. Prout, vice president 
and general manager of the Union 
Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., 
has received from the University of 
Michigan the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws. Col. Prout graduated from 
Michigan in 1871 with the degree of 
civil engineer, and in 1902 received the 
honorary degree of master of arts from 
Yale University. 

Charles F. Scott, past president of 
the American Institute of Electric En- 
gineers, has been appointed professor 
of electrical engineering at Yale Uni- 
versity. Mr. Scott graduated from Ohio 
State University in 1885 and later took 
a -post Sraduate course at Johns Hop- 
kins). For a number of years past he 
has been employed by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 
neer. 


as consulting engi- 


Theodore N. Ely, chief of motive 
power of the Pennsylvania railroad, 
retired from active service on June 30, 
under the pension rules of the com- 
pany. This position will in the future 
be abolished and the office of -chief 
mechan:cal engineer will take its place, 
to which position A. W. Gibbs, gen- 
eral superintendent of motive power 
of the Pennsylvania lines east of Pitts- 
burg, has just been appointed. 


Obituary 

William U. 

of the Chicago plant of the Griffin Car 
Wheel Co., died June 26. 

William Richard Brixey, founder of 

the Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 

Conn., June.9. H 


was born in England in 1851 


McGee, superintendent 


died at Seymour, 

Harry P. Fie!d, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Celfor Tool & 
Mfg. Co., of Chicago, died in that city 
last week, after a long illness. He 
was originally in business in Louis- 
ville, Ky., removing to Chicago in 
1900. 

Augustus W. Mott, vice president 
of the J. L. Mott Iron Works, died 
at the home of his father, Jordan L. 
Mott, in New York City, July 2, after 
a lingering illness from cancer, aged 
50. He was the grandson of the 
founder of the Mott works, and was 
a member of various New York clubs. 

Charles A. 
hydraulic engineering and on pump- 
ing engines, died at his home in New 
York City, June 28. He was the auth- 
or of several text books. on the hy- 
drauli¢ branch of engineering science. 
He was a member of the .American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Hogue, an authority on 


























A Plant for Building Drilling Machinery 


Being a Description of the New Works of the Cincinnati Bickford 
Tool Co., Erected at Oakley, Cincinnati’s Machine Tool Suburb 


With the completion of the new 
plant of the Cincinnati Bickford Tool 
Co., at Oakley, near Cincinnati, this 
suburb takes rank with the leading 
machine tool manufacturing districts 
of the country. These works have 
been designed for the rapid and eco- 
nomical production *of metal drilling 
machinery and the various depart- 
ments have been so arranged to in- 
sure the continuous movement of the 
work, the raw material being received 
at one end and is shipped out at the 
other end of the plant in the form 
of finished product. The buildings 
are of brick and steel construction, the 
machine shop being 430 feet long and 
160 fees wide. A ground plan of the 
nlant is shown in Fig. 7 and it will 
be noted that a two-story office build- 
ing has been built in front of the 
main building and contains the of- 
fices on the first floor and drafting 
room and pattern shop on the second 
floor. The machine shop is a one- 
story structure with a 14-tooth, saw- 
tooth roof extending east and west 
to the south and east bays, which 
are built independently of that section 
covered by the saw-tooth roof. The 
assembling floor is 18 feet high to the 
roof trusses, while the tool room and 
machine department is 14 feet high. 
The teeth in the roof are built at an 
angle of about 30 degrees facing 
south and are each 126 feet long. 

















Metallic sash windows have been in- 
stalled throughout the shop, with 
swinging sash in the upper parts of 
the windows. 

The Oakley colony central power 
station furnishes heat, electric’ power, 
compressed air, water and fire pro- 
tection for the shop. The heating 
system consists of coils attached to 
the walls and extending overhead, 
which is the system of heating adopted 
by all the plants at Oakley. Pipes, 
wires, etc., from the power station 
to the plant are laid in a concrete 
conduit. All of the electrical: €quip- 
ment is controlled from one switeh- 
board and the wires to the motors 
throughout the plant are carried in 
conduits underneath the floor. Fire 
protection is afforded by an overhead 
sprinkler system. In the machine de- 
partment the tools are belt-driven 
from six line shafts operated by in- 
dividual motors mounted on concrete 
pedestals about 5 feet high and ar- 
ranged in a row across the width of 
the shop to reduce the distance be- 
tween the motors for convenience 
in starting. The line shafts over; the 
assembling floors are likewise motor- 
driven and furnish power for operat- 
ing the machines that are being test- 
ed and for driving small tools used 
in fitting. In the assembling depart- 


ments the motors are attached to the 
I-beam columns and there is approx- 


imately 1,800 feet of line shafting 
in the plant. The shafting operates 
in roller bearings. Raw material is re- 
ceived at the north end of the plant 
and passes through the various de- 
partments to the shipping room at the 
south. A track, depressed 4 feet, so 
that the car and shop floors are on 
the same level, extends into the re- 
ceiving department a distance of 90 
feet. At right angles to the receiving 
department is the raw material store 
room. From this department all raw 
material and small parts are issued 
and the cutting-off machines are lo- 
cated immediately outside of the store 
room to facilitate the delivery of ma- 
terial, as required, to the other de- 
partments of the shop. 

Turret lathes and automatic screw 
machines are centered in one section 
adjoining the store room, as shown 
in Fig. 7, and as hand-reaming fol- 
lows turret lathe work, a bench for 
the reamers is located near the lathes. 
Each hole is tried with a steel plug, 
and if the reamers are found to be 
below size, they are returned to the 
tool room for adjustment and grind- 
ing. The fixtures, tools and jigs 
are stored at various points through- 
out the shop convenient to the tools 
on which they are used. This saves 
time in handling and returning them 
to their respective racks. The engine 
lathes are located next to the screw 





Fic. 1—A View oF THE TESTING FLoorR IN THE HEAvy MACHINE AND ERectTING Bay 
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Fic. 2—View 1N ONE oF THE MACHINE DEPARTMENTS TAKEN AT NIGHT, SHOWING THE EXCELLENT ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 


machine and turret lathe section, and 
two lathes are used exclusively for 
making bronze bushings. Small parts 
are taken from the lathes to the grind- 
ing department and those that are 
not to be ground are sent to the pol- 
ishing department, which adjoins the 
small engine lathe section. The key- 
seaters, broaching, gear-cutting and 
milling machines are in the center of 
the shop. Heavy lathes, large grind- 
ing machines, boring and facing mills, 
planers, etc., are located in another 
section, which parallels the heavy ma- 
chining and erecting department. The 
drilling section extends across. the 


FACILITIES 


shop at right angles to the various 
assembling departments. The tool 
room occupies a space 56 x 48 feet and 
is enclosed by a counter which also 
serves as a rack for small tools. The 
tool room is well equipped with grind- 
ing machines, lathes, drill presses, etc.. 
and also contains two benches, one 
for making and adjusting small tools 
and another for making jigs, fixtures 
and boring bars. 


Assembling Departments. 


At the south end of the shop are 
located the assembling departments 
and finished store room. In the first 














two bays light upright drills are as- 
sembled and tested and in the third bay 
heavy upright drills are assembled. The 
testing of these drills is done in the 
second bay. Radial drills are assem- 
bled on-the unit plan in bays Nos. 4 
to 7, inclusive, as shown in Fig. 7. In 
the fourth bay the heads and feed 
boxes for the upright drills and the 
speed boxes for the upright and radial 
drills are assembled. In the fifth bay, 
universal heads for radial drills and 
heads for large plain radial drilling 
machines are assembled, while in the 
sixth bay, small radial drills, heads 
and back gear brackets for large 





I'ic. 3—A View or tHe FINnisHep Store Room, WuHIcH SHows THE PROJECTING ENps OF THE ASSEMBLING Bay CRANES at 4 
AND B 1s ONE OF THE RUNWAYS FOR THE CRANE SERVING Tuts DEPARTMENT 
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Fic. 4—Licut Upricut Dritt ASSEMBLING DEPARTMENT 


radial. drills are assembled. The as- 
sembling of small radial drills and the 
fitting of tables for the large radial 
drills is done in the seventh bay. In 
this bay the small radial drills are 
also tested, being driven from the 
line shaft which extends the length of 
this department. All of the assemb- 
ling departments are served by cranes 
for delivering the finished machines to 
the store room, which extends the full 
width of the building. This bay is 
33 feet high and the 10-ton electric 
crane which commands this depart- 
ment, operates on a runway above 
the runways of the smaller cranes on 








the assembling floors. By this arrange- 
ment the finished tools are delivered 
to the store room floor by the as- 
sembling department cranes, within 
easy reach of the large store room 
cranes. The crane tracks from the 
assembling departments extend into 
the store room bay a distance of 8 
feet. The crane is of sufficient height 
to provide a clearance vertically over 
the machines in the store room when 
a tool is carried above them by the 
10-ton crane. 

The heavy machine and erecting 
department is located in the east side 
of the shop and is 35 feet wide and 





27 feet high. In this department all 
of the heavy castings are machined. 
The equipment consists of a lathe 
for turning heavy drill columns and 
sleeves, a boring mill for large cast- 
ings, two planers and a number of 
large radial drills. Machines of large 
size are likewise tested and assembled 
in this section. This bay is served by 
a 15-ton Pawling & Harnischfeger 
traveling crane with a runway extend- 
ing into the packing and shipping de- 
partment to facilitate the loading of 
large tools directly into cars. The pack- 
ing and shipping department is 90x 35 
feet and facilities have been provided 





Fic. 5—Bay No, 7, WHere SMALL RapIAL Dritts Ark ASSEMBLED AND TESTED; THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT IS SHOWN AT THE 


LEFT 





Fic. 6—ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ASSEMBLING DEPARTMENT, SHOWING Bays Nos, 1, 


for loading two cars at a time. The 
track into this section is depressed 
4 feet, the car and shop floors being 
on a level. The scale in the shipping 
department is commanded by both a 
15-ton crane which serves the heavy 
machinery and erecting building, and 
a 10-ton crane which commands the 
finished store room, thus making it 
convenient to weigh the machines 
from either department before ship- 


ment. The carpenter shop is located 
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2 AND 3 


outside of the main building, directly The floor throughout the shop is 
opposite the store room. It will made of 3-inch pine plank laid on 
be noted that both the receiving and sleepers set into a 5-inch layer of 


shipping tracks only extend into the 
building a short distance and by this 
arrangement 
is available for 
which would not be the case 


poses, 
if the 


tarred concrete and covered with a 
layer of %-inch maple. The location 
of every machine was laid out in detail 
before the size and general arrange- 
ment of the building was finally de- 


considerable floor area 
manufacturing pur- 


tracks had been extended termined. 
through the entire shop. When op- For lighting the shop 91 mercury 
at capacity; ‘approximately vapor lamps, spaced at regular inter- 


erating 


500 men are employed. 


vals, have been installed. <A _ view 
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of the machine shop, obtained from a 
photograph made at night, is shown 
in Fig. 2. This clearly illustrates the 
almost entire absence of deep shad- 
ows. Forty single-tube lamps are in- 
stalled in that section of the machine 


department which is only 14 feet high 


The Iron Ore 


“astern Blast Fu 


This Ore, Which 


Early in March, 1909, the Norwegian 
steamer Hero, from Narvik, Norway, 
arrived at the Port Richmond docks, 
Philadelphia, and discharged a cargo 
of 6,000 tons of Swedish ore for de- 
livery to the Reading Iron Co., Read- 
ing, Pa. From this beginning. Swed- 
ish ore became an important com- 
mercial factor in the iron and steel 
industry of this country—directly so 
in the case of eastern pig iron manu- 
facture—and the mines of Lapland 
took the position of one of the lead- 
ing foreign sources of supply for the 
blast furnaces of the United States, 
located along or adjacent to the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

Almost simultaneously with the 
docking of the first cargo, Dr. Hjalmar 
Lundbohm, general manager of the 
Loussavaara-Kurunavaara Aktiebolag, 
of Stockholm, arrived in this country 
and in a few weeks negotiations had 
been closed with eastern furnaces for 
the sale of about 170,000 tons of this 
ore. These contracts included 80,000 
tons to the Reading Iron Co., Reading, 
Pa.; 25,000 tons to the Warwick Iron 
& Steel Co., Pottstown, Pa.; 12,500 
tons to the Empire Iron & Steel Co., 
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and these are hung at an average 
height of 12 feet above the floor. The 
remaining lamps are of the double- 
tube type and have been installed in 
the other machine department at an 
average height of 18 feet above the 
floor. The small lamps are arranged 
to illuminate about 780 square feet 
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of floor space, while the larger lamps 
illuminate 935 square feet of floor 
space. When laying out the lighting 
system, a 5 x 8-foot shop floor plan, 
showing the machine layout, was used 
and an effort was made to so arrange 
the lights as to insure the illumina- 
tion of each tool without shadows. 


Deposits of Swedish . Lapland 


rnaces Are Now Importing a Large Tonnage of 


is Rich in Iron Content— Mining Operations 


Catasauqua, Pa.; 12,500 tons to the E. 
& G. Brooke Iron Co., Birdsboro, 
Pa.; 10,000 tons to J. J. Mohr 
& Co., Philadelphia, for the Mus- 
conetcong Iron Works, Musconet- 
cong, N. J.; and about 30,000 tons to 
the Richard Heckscher & Sons Co., 
Swedeland, Pa. In the fall of 1909, 
sales of 310,000 tons additional were 
negotiated, and the great bulk of this 
tonnage has already been imported, 
so that its delivery will have been 
completed before the expiration of 
July of this year. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co., South Bethlehem, Pa., has 
recently closed for a large block of 
this ore for delivery over a term of 
years, and this purchase is the largest 
transaction in Swedish ore ever made 
with the iron and steel manufacturers 
of this country. Other sales, this 
year, to date, have been confined to 
single cargoes and of the three of 
these transactions made, two lots have 
already been delivered. Up to June 
1, the total shipments of Swedish ore 
to this country in a period of slightly 
more than two years have been about 
450,000 tons. Approximately 200,000 
tons of this ore has gone to the Read- 


ing Iron Co. These sales have been 
negotiated either by Dr. Lundbohm 
on his visits to the United States, or 
by Albert Broden, superintendent of 
the blast furnace department of the 
Reading Iron Co., who represents the 
Loussavaara-Kurunavaara company in 
its ore trading in this country. 
Eastern furnace operators have been 
attracted to the Swedish ore by its 
rich iron content, which averages from 
66 to 68 per cent metallic iron. Of 
32 cargoes of ore received by the 
Reading Iron Co. in the past two 
years, the lowest iron content was 
66.115 per cent, and the highest 68.175 
per cent; phosphorus was lowest at 
0.103 per cent and highest at 0.295 
per cent. The moisture was lowest 
at 0.031 per cent and highest at 1.146 
per cent, and in only two cases did 
it exceed 1 per cent. Sulphur and 
manganese in the ore was practically 
negligible. In price, Swedish ore has 
commanded the highest figure per unit 
of iron of any of the non-Bessemer 
foreign ores frequently sold in this 
country. The original saies in 1909 
were made at 8 cents per unit of iron, 
f. o. b. cars Philadelphia, subject to 
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a division in the then uncertain duty, 
which was subsequently lowered from 
40 to 15 cents per ton, and the buyers 
received a partial benefit of this re- 
duction in the imported cost. In 
1910, the 8%4-cent per unit price, Phil- 
adelphia, prevailed, and the scattered 
cargoes which have been sold this 
season were disposed of on the same 
basis. 


Ores of the Kuruna Djstrict. 


The eastern blast, furnaces of the 
United States, which have been using 
Swedish ores in their mixtures, are 
drawing their supplies largely from 
the rich magnetite ores of the Kuruna 
districts in Swedish Lapland, the 
principal operation of which is the 
Kurunavaara mine. The Kuruna ores 
are the leading exported ores of 
Sweden; in fact, only a small fraction 
of the output of the district is used 
for home consumption. The iron 
and steel industries of Germany, Eng- 
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total cost of about $1.50 a ton at this 
port. The Loussavaara-Kurunavaara 
Aktiebolag, which sells the Kuruna 
ore in this country, controls its own 
fleet of ore boats and consequently 
is not affected by the sharp fluctua- 
tions in ocean freights which some- 
times interfere with the trans-Atlantic 
ore-carrying to the eastern coast. 
The Swedish government has adopt- 
ed various measures for the _ safe- 
guarding of its ore resources of Lap- 
land and other sections, with the view 
of prolonging the working of the 
mines so as to permit the establish- 
ment of permanent industries that will 
contribute to the general prosperity 
of the nation. One of these, which 
is of much importance in determining 
the extent of the operation and de- 
velopment of the properties, is the 
fact that the state reserves one-half 
interest in all ore bodies discovered 
within its boundaries. In the north- 
ern provinces, large tracts of land 
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about 2,250,000 tons in 1909, and about 
2,750,000 tons in 1908. The decrease in 
the production of 1909 over 1908 was 
due to labor troubles, which caused 
a general suspension of operations for 
two months and a half of that period. 
In Swedish Lapland, four mines are 
now being operated. Two of these 
in the Gellivare district are owned 
respectively by the Grangesberg-Ox- 
elosund Co. and the Bergverksaktie- 
bolaget Freja; in the Kuruna district, 
the remaining two mines are the Ku- 
runavaara mine, of the Grangesberg 
company, and the Tuolluvaara, of the 
Tuolluovaara company. 


The Gellivare District. 


e 

Magnetic ores form the principal 
output of the Gellivare district and 
the annual production of these grades 
is estimated at about 1,200,000 tons, 
the greater portion of which repre- 
sents the output of the Grangesberg 
company. A _ single mine, the Kos- 














Pic, 2—Ore Pockets AND TRESTLE AT KURUNA FROM WHICH THE ORE Is UNLoApEp INTo Cars 


land, Belgium and France, in addition 
to the United States, annualiy con- 
sume large blocks of this ore. Ship- 
ments to the United States are made 
principally from the port of Narvik, 
Norway, which is open for navigation 
the entire year, and deliveries are made 
sat Philadelphia. This is the most 
direct and convenient route. The 
other principal shipping post from 
Swedish Lapland is Lulea, on the Gulf 
‘of Bothnia, but this is closed to nav- 
‘igation in winter. The Kurunavaara 
;mines are 105 miles by rail from 
‘Narvik and 190 miles from  Lulea. 
{The freight from the Kuruna district 
“to Narvik is $1.08 a ton, making the 
‘total cost of the ore to the mining 
company ‘at this shipping point, in- 
cluding royalty, about $2 a ton. The 
Gellivare deposits are 132 miles from 
the port of Lulea by rail. The freight 
is 75 cents a ton, which, with’ the 
mining cost and royalty, makes the 


are being held by the state and no 
mining claims upon them are granted. 
The government has also placed a 
fixed limitation upon the amount of 
ore that may be exported. In the 
case of the Gellivare mines, this total 
has been placed at about 19,000,000 
tons and from Kurunavaara, at about 
75,000,000 tons for a period of 25 
years to 1933. There is an agreement 
between the government and the op- 
erating companies whereby the stock 
of the latter may be taken over after 
25 years, under certain stipulations. 
The government receives no dividends 
upon its shares in the mining com- 
panies, but realizes its bounty in the 
form of royalties. In the Gellivare 
mines the royalty is 27 rents a ton 
on the ore mined. 

The shipments of magnetite ore 
from the mines of Swedish Lapland 
during the past year are estimated at 
about 3,500,000 tons, compared with 


kullskulle, which is located on the 
eastern end of the ore belt, constitutes 
the operation of the Freja company. 
Its annual output is about 250,000 
tons. The ore outcrops along a ridge, 
the highest points of which are about 
900 feet above the lowlands. Some 
of these outcroppings are from 50 to 
200 feet in width and up to 3,000 feet 


“in length. The mines are worked 


as open quarries, some of which 
reach a depth of about 150 feet. The 
ore is broken down in benches. From 
the bottom of the workings the ore 
is run out on tunnels on the same 
level, or “is sent down through a shaft 
sunk in the ore to a tunnel below 
the quarry level. The methods of 
working and conveying the ore are 
similar to the usual quarry practice 
in this country. Underground min- 
ing is being followed at the Tingvall- 
skulle mine on the eastern end of the 
belt. Three main levels, 50 feet apart, 
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driven parallel to the deposit, are to 
be mined. 
by entries run from the side of the 
ridge. Owing to the width of the ore 
body, which runs to 250 feet in some 
places, it has been decided to adopt 
the system of overhead stoping with 
storage of the ore. From the main 


These will be reached 


levels a series of haulage tunnels are 
driven across the ore from the foot 
to the hanging side. These cross 
tunnels are driven in the pillars and 
afford entrance to each end by means 
of a ladder-way to the rooms, which 
are carried about 25 feet wide across 
the ore body, beginning at the hanging 
side. The pillars between the rooms 
are about 30 feet wide. The bottom 
of the room is slightly below the 
level of the cross tunnel so that the 
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stock piles to await future concen- 
tration. It has been planned to install 
a concentrating mill at the Tingvall- 
skulle mines, which will be equipped 
with magnetic separators of the drum 
type. A central power plant of 3,000 
horsepower, equipped with steam tur- 
bines, furnishes power for the mines. 
English coal is used. On the Lulea 
river there is now being developed 
a hydro-electric plant which at some 
future time will supply power for the 
Kurunavaara and_ other 
mines, as well as the railroads. The 
cost of mining in the Gellivare district 
averages from 50 to 75 cents a ton. 

In the Kuruna district, there are 
three large magnetite deposits, Kuru- 
navaara, Loussavaara and Tuolluvaara, 
which are considered the largest ac- 


Gellivare, 
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the different benches on which work is 
being done, are assayed and the per- 
centage of phosphorus carefully tab- 
ulated. The ores are classified ac- 
cording to their phosphorus content, 
with the result that five or six dif- 
ferent gradings are made and these 
are transported in separate cars to 
the port of Narvik, where extensive 
facilities for handling the ore are 
provided. The sampling plant at Nar- 
vik is ingenious and is so arranged 
that the whole stream of ore being 
spouted into the ship from the ore 
pockets may be diverted for a part 
of the time. This arrangement con- 
sists of a movable hopper swung upon 
a horizontal axis, which swings above 
two other hoppers, one of which di- 
rects the ore from the hopper above 
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ore can be drawn out through the 
chutes, leading into the tunnel at 
every 15 feet. It is the intention to 
carry the rooms up from one level 
to the other, a height of 160 feet. 
Only enough ore will be withdrawn 
from the rooms during stoping to 
afford room for the miner who stands 
on the ore as he breaks down the 
room. Light hammer drills, weigh- 
ing about 20 pounds, are generally 
used in the underground work. 

The iron content of the Gellivare 
ores runs from 60 to 68 per cent, with 
an average of about 65 per cent. Ma- 
terial carrying less than 60 per cent 
is not shipped. Hand sorting and 
cobbing of the material is done in 
the workings and the lean ore sent to 
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cumulation of magnetic iron ore ever 
discovered. The ores of the Kuruna 
district are in marked contrast to the 
Gellivare magnetite and from the mag- 
netites in general. They lack the 
usual granular or crystalline appear- 
ance of other magnetites and are very 
dense and massive. The only gangue 
material is apatite, which is so irreg- 
ularly distributed and mingled with 
the ore that its mechanical separa- 
tion is very difficult. 

The problem in the mining of these 
ores involves the production of a 
uniform material because the rock 
varies widely in phosphorus. Special 
systems have been adopted for main- 
taining uniformity in the product 
shipped. Samples are taken from 


to the ore bin and the other hopper 
receives the portion of the material 
which is taken for assay. The mov- 
able hopper is operated by an arm and 
a lever. This lever carries a friction 
wheel resting on a revolving wheel, a 
part of the circumference of which is 
flattened. When the flattened part 
comes in contact with the friction 
wheel, the lever is moved quickly, 
bringing the movable hopper over the 
hopper, which receives the ore sam- 
ple. This continues for a_ short 
period, until the revolutions of the 
wheels have passed the flattened part, 
causing the movable hopper to switch 
back over the hopper leading to the 
ore bin. 

The shipments of ore are first sam- 
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pled on the car by taking a grab sam- 
pleamounting to about one-half of 1or 
1 per cent of the whole load. This, in the 
case of a cargo of 7,000 tons, amounts 
to about 35 tons. The grab sample 
is crushed to about % inch, and then 
is delivered to the first sampling ma- 
chine, which removes about a ton 
as sample. The latter is crushed 
again in a mill and is delivered to 
another sampling machine, where a 
corresponding reduction is effected. A 
small machine then cuts the sample 
down to one pound lots, which readily 
can be assayed. 

Quarry methods of mining are em- 
ployed at Kuruna, but since the ridge 
is practically all ore-bearing rock, it 
is cut down in a series of benches. 
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head of the inclines, extending to the 
first or second series of benches. 
From the loading pockets in the 
shafts, the ore is loaded into cars, 
and these are then lowered down the 
by a gravity system, in 
which the loaded cars pull up the 
empty wagons. At the bottom of the 
inclines, the cars run out over trestles 


mountain 


“and the ore is dumped directly into 


railroad cars or into storage pockets. 
No machinery is employed at present 
for loading ore at the working faces, 
though there is one steam shovel for 
stripping the rock. A form of self- 
dumping ore car is used on some of 
the inclines. 

It is estimated that the production 
of the Kurunavaara mine in 1910 was 
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The mountain of ore is about 500 to 
600 feet above the plain and has a 


length of nearly two miles. At one 
point a thickness of about 550 feet 
of ore has been measured, but the 
average is about 250 feet. The prin- 


cipal work now being carried on is 
at the northern end of the ridge, 
where the hanging side of the deposit 
is being blasted away and the ore 
is attacked by extending a series of 
benches along the course of the de- 
posit, as shown in Fig. 3. These 
benches are about 50 feet apart. The 
ore is loaded into cars by hand and is 
by shafts sunk in 


hauled horses to 


the ore body, where it passes to the 


about 2,300,000 tons, compared with 
1,383,686 tons in 1909 and 1,649,850 tons 
in 1908. A few miles east of Kuru- 
navaara, lie the Tuollovaara deposits, 
yielding very desirable low-phosphorus 
ores. The production of the Tuollo- 
vaara mine is about 100,000 tons an- 
nually. Some of these ores are as low 
as 0.007 per cent in phosphorus and 
those lowest in this element are used 
exclusively in Sweden. The largest 
deposit which is now being actively 
worked is about 100 feet thick at its 
widest part. The ores are of a fine 
granular texture, strongly contrast- 
ing with the dense magnetite of the 
Kuruna district. The ore is mined 
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by the open pit method and the mo- 
tive power is transmitted from Ku- 
runa. The Luossavaara deposit, which 
is of an extent and is in such a con- 
dition as to produce a very large 
tonnage of magnetites without much 
preliminary development, is not op- 
erative at the present time. 

The ore-handling facilities at Narvik 
are very extensive. Improvements 
are now under way which will greatly 
enlarge this plant. The ultimate pur- 
pose is to load the ore from the cars 
directly into the ships, but a storage 
capacity for about 800,000 tons in the 
yards will be provided when the im- 
provements are completed. For direct 
shipment from the mines, the trains 
are run onto a loading dock, which 
is of sufficient size to accommodate 
three steamers at a time. The side- 
dump cars discharge into ore pockets 
below the trestle and from these pock- 
ets the ore is run through spouts into 
the steamer’s hold. An electric winch, 
which runs on a track parallel with 


the cars, raises and lowers. these 
spouts. A _ series of weights, auto- 
matically counterbalance the spouts. 


The rapid discharge of a train load 
of ore is possible by this system. A 
recent unloading record involved the 
discharge of a train load of 800 tons 
of ore into a ship’s hold in about 


six minutes. 


Mines of Central Sweden. 


Though the Kuruna and Gellivare 
districts constitute the principal Swed- 
ish iron ore deposits now in commer- 
cial operation, there are numerous oth- 
er mines in central Sweden, some of 
which are now being operated. The 
general character of these deposits 
differs widely from those of Lapland, 
since they are associated with a va- 
riety of crystalline rocks, compared 
with the formations enclosing the ores 
of northern Sweden, and only in rare 
instances do they equal the richness of 
the latter. As a rule, sorting and 
hand cobbing must be resorted to with 
these central Sweden ores and there 
is much lean material that can only 
be utilized after concentration. The 
magnetites are generally low in phos- 
phorus. Such ores are seldom sold 
in the open market, but are shipped to 
local charcoal blast furnaces, which 
in some cases are operated in connec- 
tion with the mines. The low phos- 
phorus ores of central Sweden are 
in a special class by themselves and 
their mining is carried on under condi- 
tions that do not apply to the higher 
phosphorus ores. 

The Grangesberg deposit is a very 
large body of phosphetic ores and the 
mining methods here employed are 
similar in general nature and_ thor- 
oughness to those of northern Swe- 
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den. The Grangesberg deposit is the 
largest in Sweden and Lapland, and 
its present output is about 500,000 
tons of lump ore and concentrates a 
year. It has been estimated by the 
company’s engineers that this prop- 
erty has in reserve approximately 50,- 
000,000 tons. The ore is chiefly a fine 
grained magnetite, but there is con- 
siderable hematite in some of the de- 
posits, of which the Export pit is the 


largest. This pit is 1,300 feet long, 
225 feet wide and 350 feet deep. The 


shipping ore, after hand sorting, car- 
ries about 60 per cent iron and about 
1 per cent phosphorus. Most of this 
ore is exported, Germany taking the 
greater part of the output. About 
80,000 tons are consumed annually in 
Sweden. Three methods of mining are 
followed in the Grangesberg deposits, 
pit mining, overhead stoping 
with storage and caving. The open 
pit method is mainly used at the Ex- 
port mines. The system of overhead 
stoping and the ore at 
Grangesberg is similar to that followed 
at Gellivare. The levels are 100 to 
150 feet apart and the ore is extracted 
in rooms 25 feet wide, with pillars 
of the same width separating the 
different rooms. After the ore has 
been taken out, the pillars are mined 
by sub-levels driven into them and 
by caving. The cross cuts are run 
directly under the rooms rather than 


open 


storage of 
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the pillars, as is done at Gellivare. 
The ore, as hoisted from the mines, 
is separated from the fine particles 
and the heavier material passes on to 
a sorting belt, where the waste rock 
The fine ore is conveyed 
to a magnetic cobber. A large mill 
for treating the low grade material has 
recently been installed. 


is removed. 


Ore Concentration. 


At Floberget concentration is car- 
ried on by the Grondal process. From 
nearby mines about 150 tons of ore are 
treated every 24 hours and about 60 
tons of concentrates are produced. 
After the magnetic material is re- 
duced, it is passed through Grondal 
cylinder separators, the excess water 
is removed by settlers and it is then 


passed to the briquetting plant. The 
fine ore contains about 18 per cent 
sulphur and this is reduced to 0.008 
or 0.010 per cent in the kilns. The 


briquettes contain about 0.003 per cent 
of phosphorus 

The Dannemora group of mines in 
central Sweden has an output at pres- 
ent of about 60,000 tons a year of ore 
averaging from 50 to 55 per cent in 
iron. The ore is taken out in cham- 
bers. The cost of operation is rela- 
tively high, which is compensated for by 
the low phosphorus content of the ore 
and the fact that the Dannemora grade 
of pig iron has long had a fixed market, 
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In the district there are 
a number of mines of different char- 
acter operated by various interests. 
A number of these are under the man- 
agement and direction of the Norberg 
Co. The production of the district 
exceeds 100,000 tons a year, made up 
grades. . These _ include 
siliceous ore, which most commonly 
abounds, running about 50 per cent 
in iron and 0.02 per cent in phos- 
phorus; lower silica ores with a higher 
lime content and consisting largely 
of magnetite and high manganese mag- 
netite. The workings are underground 
and the ore is taken out by the room 
and pillar method. The ore as mined 
is sorted, the fine material being picked 
over by women and children, who 
first wash out the dirt with screen 
boxes, in which the material is sub- 
merged in water. For the second class 
of ores, largely magnetic in character, 
a concentrating mill is used, which 
has a capacity of 150 tons of crude 
ore per day. The average iron content 
of the milling ore is 35 to 40 per 
cent and the concentrates carry 62 
per cent iron. Fine crushing is neces- 
sary, owing to the dense character 
of the ore and the close association 
of magnetite and gangue. In addi- 
tion to these various districts out- 
lined, Sweden has within its borders 
some very large deposits of titaniferous 
iron ores of little proven commercial value. 


Norberg 


of several 


Equipment of Air Furnaces Using Oil as Fuel 


Many attempts to burn liquid fuel in 
air furnaces have failed because of the 
operator not being able to melt the full 
charge or to get the metal as hot as 
when burning coal. Often the charge 
was oxidized to such. an extent that 
what metal did become molten was prac- 
tically worthless. Usually, a number of 
burners, each giving a round flame, have 
been placed in the side wall of the fur- 
nace, and as the number of burners 
was increased, the equipment became 
more and more intricate. Something had 
to take the blame for the wasted time, 
material and effort, so oil was con- 
demned as being unworthy of further 
consideration. 


Let us consider the ultimate analysis 
of the average gas coal used in air fur- 
naces and fuel oil. This coal contains 
70 to 75 per cent carbon, 4.5 to 6 per 
cent hydrogen, 10 to 18 per cent oxy- 





the 
Foundrymen’s 


1Presented at 


Pittsburg convention of 
the American iati 


Association. 


By W. N. Best 


gen, 1 to 2 per cent nitrogen, and 0.5 
to 1.5 sulphur. The calorific value is 
from 13,500 to 15,300 British thermal 
units per pound. 

The analysis of residium or fuel oil 
follows: Carbon, 84.35 per cent; hydro- 
gen, 11.33 per cent; oxygen, 2.82 per 
cent; nitrogen, 0.60 per cent, and sul- 
phur, 0.90 per cent. 

The weight per gallon is 7.3 pounds 
and the calorific value ranges from 18,- 
350 to 19,342 British thermal units per 
pound. 


Advantages of Fuel Oil Melting. 


From this data, the natural conclusion 
is that oil, having a much higher calor- 
ific value than coal, should be able to 
melt the metal in a much shorter 
period than coal. Not only that, but 
it should also be able to bring the metal 
to the temperature required for even 
the smallest castings. It can do both 
if properly applied, and furthermore, the 


quality of the metal is improved, for by 
chemical analysis and numerous. tests, 
it has been found that the castings con- 
tain *no more sulphur than the metal 
did when charged into the furnace, and 
the tensile strength is consequently great- 
er than of metal melted by coal fire. 

As the melter has the furnace under 
perfect control, the heats zan be taken 
off much quicker than when burning 
coal, and the temperature of the charge, 
while being tapped, can be maintained 
without varying more than 25 degrees 
Fahr., until the entire charge has been 
run from the furnace. The operation 
of skimming is materially decreased, a 
very noticeable improvement which is 
especially appreciated by the melter. The 
high calorific value of oil also enables 
the melter to estimate within a few 
minutes as to the exact time when the 
charge will be ready to tap, which is in 
striking contrast to conditions while 
burning coal, especially in rainy weather, 
when climatic conditions are unfavorable 
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and the stack draft is materially af- 
fected. 

The change from coal to oil is a very 
simple matter. In the original firebox 
is constructed a combustion chamber of 
such form and proportions that the air 
necessary for perfect combustion can 
unite with the atomized fuel before it 
reaches the furnace, which prevents 
oxidization of the charge. Also, this 
chamber causes the heat to be deflected 
upon the entire surface of the bath. 
In the end of this combustion chamber 
is placed a hydro-carbon burner of pe- 
culiar form, which makes a fan-shape 
blaze, filling the entire chamber . with 
flame. This burner exteriorly atomizes 
any gravity of liquid fuel which will 
flow through a %-inch pipe, such as fuel 
oil, crude oil and tar. Its construction 
is such that it cannot carbonize, and 
there are no parts to wear away or get 
out of order. A very small quantity 
of compressed air is used through the 


_burner to atomize the fuel and dis- 
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economical than coal. Thére is no hand- 
ling of fuel and ashes, consequently 
the services of the fireman and coal 
passers are dispensed with. There is 
great saving in floor space, for the oil 
tank is placed underground and the 
former coal bins are used for other 
purposes. The fire brick lining of the 
furnace lasts 20 per cent longer than 
with coal. Poor or imperfect castings 
caused by the metal being cold or slug- 
gish, are obviated entirely, for with 
liquid fuel, the question is not how hot 
you can make the metal, but how hot 
do you wish it? All these items should 
be taken into consideration when com- 
paring the relative costs of using oil 
and coal in air furnaces. 

Strange to relate, the first air fur- 
nace which I ever tried to equip with 
my oil-burning system is located on the 


site where the first malleable iron was 
made in the United States, by Seth 
Boyden. The plant is now known as 


the Barlow Foundry Co., and is located 

















Eoiter PLAte PUNCH EQUIPPED WITH AN AUTOMATIC 


tribute the heat, while the balance of 
the air necessary for perfect combus- 
tion is supplied at from three to six- 
ounce pressure, through a volume air 
nozzle. 


Economies of Oil Melting. 


The furnace is charged in the usual 
manner. The burner is started by open- 
ing the air valve, holding a piece of 
burning waste, which has been well 
saturated with kerosene, by means of 
a pair of pick-up tongs under the burn- 
er and then turning on the oil. This 
burner is very simple to operate. In 
fact, it is so very simple that one must 
see it in operation to appreciate that 
as intense a heat can be obtained with 
it in a few minutes as from burning 
coal for several hours. 

The reduction in the time required 
to get the charge ready for tapping is 
not the only point wherein oil is more 


Stop CLUTCH 


at Newark, N. J. Mr. Barlow, pres- 
ident of this concern, had tried, on 
several previous occasions, to burn oil 
ir his air furnace, but was not wholly 
discouraged because of his _ repeated 
failures and when a friend suggested 
that he let the author equip his furnace, 
he was willing to give oil another trial. 
A combustion chamber was built in the 
original firebox of his furnace on a 
Saturday afternoon more than a year 
and a half ago. On the following Mon- 
day, the first heat was tapped out in 
the usual manner and up to the present 
time the oil has never failed. 

Several months ago, Geo. H. Graham, 
secretary and treasurer of the Orisk- 
any Malleable Iron Co., Oriskany, N. 
Y., visited the Barlow Malleable Iron 
Works and was so impressed with what 
he saw there that he has equipped his 
air furnace with oil burners. 

For melting semi-steel, the oil-fired 
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furnace can be used to advantage. The 
steel and pig iron can be melted in this 
furnace and can either be run _ into 
castings or into pigs to be used in the 
cupola whenever desired. When metal 
is melted in a cupola, it absorbs the 
sulphur contained in the coke, but in an 
oil-fired furnace of proper construction, 
the sulphur contained in the fuel is ab- 
sorbed in the combustion chamber be- 
fore it reaches the bath of the furnace. 


Punch Equipped With Auto- 
matic Stop Clutch 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a single end boiler plate punch 
equipped with an adjustable automatic 
stop clutch, recently built by the 
Queen City Punch & Shear Co., Cin- 
cinnati, for the Quinlan Boiler Co., 
Indianapolis. The throat of the punch 
is 66 inches and it has a punching 
capacity up to and including a four- 
inch hole in one-inch steel plate. The 
clutch, A, is provided with a 
disc, B, which carries two adjustable 
circular cams on opposite sides of the 
disc and on alternate sides of its cir- 


stop 


cumference. A _ coiled spring, C, is 
compressed by the’ revolving cam 
through the belt crank lever, E, at 


the end of each stroke of the punch. 
At the same time the clutch is forced 
out on the cam on the outer side of 
the clutch disc. <A _ toggle 
back of the top of the belt crank then 


stop in 


closes, holding the coiled spring in 
compression until it is pulled up by 
operating either the hand punching 


lever or the foot treadle. The move- 


ment of the treadle releases the spring 


which forces the clutch into place 
through the bel! crank lever and oper- 
ating cam. A _ safety lever, D, holds 
the clutch open and prevents it from 
being closed by the hand lever or 
foot treadle. The clutch is operated 
automaticaliy and for punching ma- 


terial of varying thicknesses, the op- 
erating cams are made adjustable by 
rotating them around ‘the driving shaft. 
These cams can be set at any desired 
angle with the head of the punch so 
that the punching stroke is finished 
and the punch is left at any distance 
above the anvil block. This is essen- 
tial when using a four-inch die as it 
is impossible to center a thick plate 
a punch of this size with the 
same clearance between the punch 
and block as for a plate one-half this 
thickness. The punch is driven by a 
20-horsepower motor and the machine 
weighs 4,500 pounds. 


with 


The Citico Furnace Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., blew out its stack on 
June 17. 





Mechanical Equipment for Charging Cupolas 


A Discussion of the Economies Effected by the 


ical Charging Devices — Ideal Arrangements of 


It is evident from the interest aroused 
in methods for reducing the cost of 
handling cupola stock that this sub- 
ject is considered of great importance 


by foundry managers. There is no de- 


partment in the foundry, in which great- 
er returns will result from the adoption 


of a scientific plan of operation. Every 
movement, from the time the stock ar- 
rives in the yard until charged into the 
cupola must be carefully studied, and 
facilities provided to eliminate manual 
labor wherever possible and make this 
labor most effective when necessary to 
be depended upon. 

I will consider first the layout of the 
storage yard and means for handling 
the stock. Assuming a foundry of mod- 
erate capacity, for which ample ground 
for an accumulation of stock will be 
provided, materials should be delivered 
on cars on a railroad switch track run- 
ning parallel to the length of the foun- 
dry on the side where the cupola house 
is located. The distance between the 
foundry building and this track should 


'Presented at the Pittsburg meeting of the 
\merican Foundrymen’s Association. : 





Fic. 1—FELectRicALLY-DRIVEN CUPOLA CHARGING MACHINE 
Berore CAR IS ELEVATED FOR DUMPING 


allow space for storage adjacent to the 
railroad switch and for a narrow gage 
yard track between the storage piles and 
the building. It is evident that the lay- 
out of the stock yard will depend upon 
local conditions, but the principles here 
given will be applicable in any plant. 
Pig iron should be piled in the yard, 
with a label on each pile, giving brand 
and grade of iron, also initial and num- 
ber of car on which the iron was re- 
ceived. A good plan is to mark the 
pigs near the bottom layer of the pile, 
which will not be disturbed until the 
pile is nearly used. From the car rec- 
ords the analyses and complete informa- 
tion regarding the particular carload 
should be obtainable. Scrap iron is 
simply different 
grades being kept separate. Coke should 
When the 
tonnage handled is sufficient to make 
the investment profitable, a traveling or 


dumped into bins, 


be stored in covered bins. 


gantry crane, covering the storage yard, 
should be installed. It should have high 
speed movements and should be fitted 
with a magnet for unloading pig and 
scrap, and for manipulating a drop 
weight for breaking the scrap. This 
crane should also be used for handling 


SHOWING 


Use of Mechan- 
Charging Floors 
By G. R. Brandon 


heavy flasks in and out of storage, and 
for loading castings to be shipped. The 
crane may be fitted with a grab bucket 
to handle coke and limestone. A jib 
crane may be substituted for a traveler 
in a smaller plant and will perform 
similar functions, to a limited extent. 

Disregarding the primitive methods 
still occasionally employed, of using 
barrows and dumping stock on the 
charging floor to be rehandled in mak- 
ing up charges and again for charging 
into the cupola, I will briefly review 
various modern methods of handling 
cupola stock from yard to _ cupola. 
Charges should be collected on cars, 
the proper amount of different grades 
being selected and weighed and not 
again handled until introduced into the 
cupola. Cars of two tons capacity, 
properly constructed and equipped with 
roller bearings, can easily be pushed 
ever level tracks by one man. When 
warranted by conditions, an electrically 
operated transfer car may be used to 
transport charging cars while charges 
are being collected. A scale may be 
mounted on a transfer to weigh charges, 
if desired. After the charges are 
weighed, cars are elevated to the charg- 
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Fic. 2—ELECTRICALLY-DrRIVEN CUPOLA CHARGING MACHINE 
Car ELEVATED AND DUMPING 


THE CHARGE INTO THE FURNACE 
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TIONS; Power IS FURNISHED BY 
.ing platform by means of an elevator, 
or if the yard crane is available, cars 
may be constructed with means for at- 
taching slings, and the car with charges 
lifted intact to the charging floor, but 
this latter method is not an economical 
one and is only permissible in case of 
accident to the elevator. Iron and scrap 
may be elevated to the charging floor 
with a magnet crane, but. this method 
requires additional space on the charg- 


3—CoMPOUND CuPOLA CHARGING MACHINE IN 


DumpPING PosI- 
Hoist 


NORMAL AND 
A PNEUMATIC CYLINDER 


ing floor and involves extra handling. 

Storage space for about 50 per cent 
of the metal for one heat should be 
provided for on the charging floor and 
a sufficient number of cars to carry this 
stock must be supplied for convenience 
and economical operation. As soon as 
emptied, cars are lowered to the yard 


and charges replenished for a_ later 
period in the heat. A system of tracks 
on the charging floor should provide 
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Fic. 4—Enp ELFvaTion AND PLAN VIEW or CHARGING FLOOR OF THE PENNSYLVANLA 
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for the constant forward travel of cars 
and an open track to the elevator for 
cars that have been unloaded. 

If desired, cars may be provided with 
flat tread wheels, suitable for a plate 
floor, or with combination wheels, which 
may be used both on the track and the 
plate floor. A special design, made by 
the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., 
Harvey, Ill., has a platform overhang- 
ing at one end so that when the load is 
properly adjusted, it will almost balance 
en one axle. By means of a handle at 
the other end of the car, it may be 
readily turned and pushed in any direc- 
tion. When proper arrangements are 
made, charges may be dumped into the 
cupola from this car. It is backed up 
to the charging door, the wheels are 
blocked and the forward end is lifted 
by a suitable hoist. The skip car oper- 
ating on an_ incline automatic 
dumping device, is also used for charg- 


with 


ing cupolas. 
Another device 
mechanically, consists of a trolley oper- 
ating on the jib of a crane or on a 
track, which extends into the cupola. 
Charges are made up as desired in a 
cylindrical bucket, with drop bottom 
doors, which is carried on this trolley. 
Hoisting and trolley travel movements 
are operated by power and the drop 
doors are opened by releasing a latch. 
The Whiting charging machine is used 
in connection with a simple design of 


for charging cupolas 


car having steel plate ends, about 12 
inches high, for iron charges and is 
provided with a plate body with a 


swinging side door, hinged at the top, 
for coke. On the side dump machines, 
cars are pushed onto a hinged platform, 
locked with a simple hook which en- 


gages a loop on the car frame, the 
platform and car are raised together 
by power, and the charge dumped. The 


distribution is under the perfect con- 
trol of the operator, the charges being 
delivered to the opposite side of the 
cupola by a sudden, and the near 
side by a slow, hoisting movement. End 
dump machines are supplied when con- 
ditions require it, but side dump 
are preferred, as the cars do not 
to be turned to place them on the ma- 
Fig. 6 illustrates an end dump 


to 


cars 
have 


chine. 
machine. 


Large Charging Machines. 


Fig. 3 shows a compound 
machine in normal and dumping posi- 
tions. A pneumatic cylinder hoist furn- 
ishes the power for this machine. An 
electric geared hoist may be substituted 
for the pneumatic hoist. On the electric 
compound machine, only one hoisting 
mechanism is required the design 
provides for the inclination of the plat- 
form without independent hoist. A crane 
type of controller is used, which permits 
wide ranges of speeds and insures a 


charging 


as 
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uniform distribution of the charges. 
Fig. 5 shows a side and end elevation 
of an electric, compound charging ma- 
chine, and Figs. 1 and 2 show one of 
these machines installed in the foundry 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern railroad, at Scranton, Pa. The 
charging door in the cupola, used in 
connection with the charging machine is 
larger than the ordinary door for hand 
charging and is set lower. An inclined 
chute is arranged to receive the stock 
as it is dumped from the car. The 
charging machine is provided with an 
apron plate, which overlaps the chute 
and prevents the iron from dropping 
from the car to the floor. <A _ vertical 
distance of four or five feet between 
the top of the stock in the cupola and 
the sill of the charging doors is neces- 
sary to provide space for the distribu- 
tion of the charges. Therefore, the 
charging floors should be higher than 
when charging is done by hand. 

These machines have an hourly capac- 
ity of 10 to 15 tons or more, the eco- 
vomy of operation increasing as the out- 
put per hour increases. For a cupola 
melting 20 tons per hour, two men with 
a charging machine attend to all the 
charging operations, where otherwise 
five or six men would be required. An- 
other advantage of this machine is that 
its location is fixed in relation to the 
charging door and conditions of opera- 
tion are always uniform. The cost of 
installation is small, much less in fact 
than the extra cost of cars with hinged 
bodies would be for any moderate size 
plant. Charging cars, only, are required 
and they are of design that can be used 
for ordinary hand charging. 

The layout of the charging floor, to 
be installed by the Pennsylvania Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Erie, Pa., is shown in 
Fig. 4. This floor is served both by 
traveling yard crane and elevators. <A 
transfer car makes connection with all 
storage tracks and with tracks to the 
charging machine. Two No. 11 Whit- 
ing cupolas, having a capacity of 24 to 
27 tons each, will be used, and each 
cupola will be served by two charging 
machines. 


Boston Branch 


Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., Sheffield 
(Eng.), manufacturers of high-speed 
air-hardening steel, special high-speed 
steel and high grade tool steels, have 
established a New England branch at 
71 Kilby street, Boston. This concern 
has offices and warehouses where steel 
stocks are carried, in Chicago, New 
York, Pittsburg and Buffalo, and it is 
the intention to establish branches in 
other cities. The Boston branch will 
be under the management of Harry B. 
Eaton, who, during the past 10 years, 
was manager for Hermann Boker & Co, 
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Fic, 5—ELrectricALLy-Driven, Compounp CupoLtA CHARGING MACHINE 


Briquetting Iron Ores 


The briquetting of fine iron ores is 
a subject that has received much at- 
tention, of late and a recently 1s- 
sued patent proposes to accomplish 
this by the use of binders. In this 
method, 3 gallons of water, 15 pounds 
of dry pulverized clay, 2 pounds of 
sal soda and 1 pound of alum are 
added to 3% gallons of molasses 
previously acidulated with 2 ounces 


of hydrochloric acid, and the whole 
is used to wet down one ton of fine 
cre. After .being thoroughly mixed, 
the mass is heated to a temperature 
of about 350 degrees Fahr., and when 
the material feels dry to the touch, 
it is passed through a_ briquetting 
machine. It is claimed that this 
process produces a hard, practically 
unbreakable briquette, due to carboni- 
zation of the molasses and the bond 
formed by the salts and clay. 
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ne A 14-INcH, 


Motor-Driven Friction Head 
Lathe 


A 14-inch, motor-driven friction head 


lathe built by the Hamilton Machine 
Tool Co., Hamilton, O., is shown 
herewith. A variable speed motor 


directly controlled and operated by a 
switch is mounted 
direct-con- 


starting 
over the headstock and is 
nected to the spindle by gearing. The 
motor can ‘be operated at any speed 
from 400 to 1,200 revolutions per min- 
ute by shifting the armature with the 
With the motor 
three to one, the 
the head and 
provide an_ infinite 
number of within the 
of the motor. A friction head operated 
by a vertical upright lever is located 
between the spindle and transmission 
gears. The friction is powerfully built 


line and 


regulating screw. 
variation of 


changes in 


speed 
mechanical 
the back gears 


speeds limits 


Moror-DrIVEN 


Friction Heap LATHE 
to transmit the full the 
lathe and has an adjustment for tak- 
wear without reversing the 
parts. The gearing in the headstock 
is entirely enclosed, direct-connected 
and is of the quick change gear type. 
A quick-acting locking device is fitted 
to the cone spur gear by which the 
cone pulley is locked and unlocked. 
The spindle is made of 
steel and operates in self-oiling phos- 


power of 


ing up 


crucible 


phor bronze boxes fitted with wick 
oilers. The longitudinal and cross 
speeds are both friction driven and 


are reversible from the apron with the 
friction acting as a safety device. A 
positive gear feed is used and the 
turning feed is driven from a separate 
rod, the lead screw being used only 
for screw cutting. The automatic 
stop operates in both directions which 
work to be chased to the 
can be for in- 


permits 


shoulder and it used 











PARALLEL GR/NDER, USED FoR GRINDING DRILL CoLUMNs IN A LATHE 
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ternal chasing and boring. For dupli- 
work the can be 
any desired point, the car 
riage from either direction. The bed 
and is ‘provided 


collars set at 


stopping 


cate 


is unusually heavy 


with three large V-ways, and one flat 


way in ‘front which permits the use 
of a strong cross bridge. The feed: 
vary from 0.002 to 0.125 inch per 


revolution of spindle, while the threads 


per inch that can be cut range from 


2 to 112. 


A Parallel Grinder 
A parallel grinder built by the His- 
ey-Wolff Machine Tool Co, Cincinnati, 
radial 


and used for finishing large 

drill columns by the Mueller Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The _ col- 


umn is ground after it has been rough 
turned in the the section at 
A shows the column after being rough 
turned and before being ground, while 


lathe and 


B illustrates the surface of the col- 
umn after grinding. The base of the 
grinder frame is bolted to the lathe 
slots with a T-bolt, shown at C. The 
grinder is electrically-driven and the 
electric cable is sufficiently long to 
permit of the free movement of the 
grinder back and fourth. An operat- 


ing switch for controlling the grinder 
motor is located on top of the grinder 
at reach of the 
operator. built in 
two and 


respective- 


within 
This 

four one-half, 
three-horsepower capacity, 
An 8 x 3%-inch wheel is used on 
10 x 1-inch wheel 


and easy 
grinder is 


sizes, one, 


ly. 
the smallest size, a 
on the one horsepower grinder, an 11 
x 1%-inch wheel on the _ two-horse- 


power grinder and a 14 x 
wheel on the three-horsepower grind- 


2-inch 


er. The operating speed varies from 


2.600 revolutions per minute for the 
smallest size to 1,400 revolutions for 
the three-horsepower grinder. Alter- 

can be used 


nating or direct current 
operating the grinder, as 
220. 


desired, 
on any voltage up to The 
of this portable grinder for finishing 
lathe the ne- 
setting it 


for 
use 


the obviates 


removing it 


work in 
cessity of 
up in a universal grinder or other ma- 


and 


chine. The time required for finish- 
ing is about equal to that required 


parallel 
for 


This 


adapted 


by universal grinders. 


grinder is particularly 
finishing rolls, bushings and crank 
rods, wrist pins, 


piston The 
tirely enclosed and 1s dustproof. 


shafts, connecting 
rings, etc. motor is en- 


The city of Sacramento, Cal., has 
voted a bond issue of $800,000 for the 


erection of reinforced concrete and 


steel schoolhouses. 
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Fis. 1 — INTERLOCKING STEEL SECTIONS WITH Supports 


PLAcED AT RIGHT ANSLES TO 


Interlocking Steel Sections 


A system of interlocking structural 
steel sections which eliminates the 
use of rivets in binding this material 
together, has been developed by Wes- 
ley Wait, 58 Second street, Newburgh, 
N. Y. This system of interlocking 
these sections can be used in subways 
and culverts, in the erection of via- 
ducts and sub-cellars, as mine sup- 
ports and in reinforced concrete con- 
struction. The steel used is of H-sec- 
tion and is utilized for the supports 
or columns and for the transverse 
beams cr girders. The flanges of the 
section serving as the column are 
slotted in the line of the web to a 
depth to permit of the insertion of 
the web of the girder. The flanges 
of the girder section are slotted on 
either side almost to the line of the 
web. The girder is set onto. the col- 
umn so that the four posts of the 
latter made by cutting away part of 
the web, engage the slots in the flange 
of the girder. The web of the girder 
is seated in the slots of the column. 
Reinforcement is provided by a key 
placed in the slot of the column and 
extending a short distance beyond 
the inner slot of the girder. In this 
way the posts of the column and the 
surface of the upper flange of the 
girder, interlock and the sections 
are held together. Cross hangers may 
be employed when necessary. When 
the sections are interlocked they prac- 
tically form a single steel section and 
the possibility of shearing is practic- 
ally eliminated. The advantages claim- 
ed for this system of interlocking as 
compared with riveted sections, is 
that the danger of shearing off rivet 
heads is entirely removed and each 
unit of construction is so adjusted 
that the weight is equally distributed 





THE GIRDERS 


over the entire section. In Fig. 1 
these steel sections are shown as- 
sembled with the supports at right 
angles to the girders and in Fig. 2 
the supports are inclined toward each 
other as adapted for use for mine tim- 
dering. 


A New Shaper 


A back geared crank shaper fitted 
throughout with heat-treated radial 
bearings and built in 16, 20, 24 and 28- 
inch sizes by the Queen City Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Frequent- 
ly, much trouble is experienced in the 
operation of shapers owing to in- 
sufficient lubrication and inadequate 


Fic, 2 — INTERLOCKING STEEL SECTION WiItH Swupports 
INCLINED TOWARD EACH OTHER 


bearings and this type has been de- 
signed to eliminate these points of 
weakness. The body of the crank pin 
is a crucible steel casting with a heat- 
treated sleeve pressed over it and is 
ground to a running fit in a cast iron 
crank block. This block has channels 
cut in its face to insure a thorough 
distribution of the oil, which is lifted 
from the oil reservoir onto’the crank 
pin by the chain ring oiler and flows 
back by gravity. Taps are supplied for 
drawing off the oil and for replacing 


“it with a fresh supply, thereby insur- 


ing a continuous flow over the bear- 
ing shafts. A hardened sleeve, ground 
to size, is pressed over the bull wheel 
hub. An oiling device similar to that 
provided for the crank pin is used. 
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On the cone pulley shaft a three-point 
bearing has been provided to counter- 
act the overhang. The driving and 
driven shaft journals are heat-treated 
and ground and operate in removable 
cast iron: bushings and are flooded 
with oil by ring oilers. On the rocker 
arm and link shafts a gravity mechan- 
ical lubricator is used in place of the 
ring or chain, as’ the movement is not 
rotary, only about one-fourth of a 
circle being described. To obtain the 
highest efficiency at the cytting tool, 
the countershaft should operate at a 
speed of 270 revolutions per minute. 
For a two-inch belt, four cone steps, 
6, 7-9/16, 9% and 10-11/16-inch face, 
respectively, are provided, with a 
single back geared ratio of four to 
one. Twelve changes of speed and 
eight cutting speeds for every change 
in stroke are instantly available in 
any combination. The feed screws 
are fitted with micrometer adjustment 
and graduated swivels. The arch ram 
has an exceptionally large bearing 
surface in the column and the rail is 
heavy and has a large bearing surface 
in the column and on the saddle, 
thereby preventing springing due to 
the overhang. Work can be machined 
on the shaper that is accurate to 
0.0005 inch for the full 16-inch stroke. 
The shaper is built low for the con- 
venience of the operator and permits 
the use of a very long ram. The ele- 
vating table is on the reverse side and 
cannot be confused with the cross 
traverse screw. The table support 
moves automatically up and down with 
the rail and its slide is in line with 
the top surface of the rail so that it 
does not depend upon the base of the 
shaper for its alignment. This sup- 
port is gibbed closely to the table, 
thereby preventing springing due to 
both the thrust and the lift of the 
tool when taking heavy cuts. This 
table support can be adjusted vertically 
and is provided with ample bearings 
on the widest cross traverse and the 
support on the end of the table is 
most effective when the stroke ap- 
proaches this point. Special power 
feed to the head, revolving and tilting 
top table, concaving-convexing attach- 
ment, and special keyseating devices 
are built on the standard machine 
when specified. Motor drive with con- 
stant or variable speed motors can be 
used with the gear box on the shaper 
if desired. 


Toms & Blair, sheet metal workers 
of San Diego, Cal., have let the 
contract for a new two-story factory 
building, to be 50 x 100 feet in area. 
Machinery to the amount of $25,000 
will be installed. 
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New Catalogs 


TRANSFORMERS. — The Crocker-Wheeler 
Co., Ampere, N. J., has issued a_ booklet 
containing transformer data, in which is in- 
cluded a table showing the comparative effi- 
ciencies of the leading transformers made. 
The process of manufacturing the Remek 
transformer is described at length. 


ELECTRICALLY-DRIVEN PUMPS.— 
The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., in a recent bulletin, describes its line of 
electrically-operated pumps. These pumps are 
built for various purposes, including mine ser- 
vice, operation in sewage disposal plants and 
dry docks, for irrigating purposes, etc. 


AUTOMOBILE INSTRUMENTS. — The 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
in a recently issued booklet, describes its 
new combination ammeter and voltmeter for 
use on electric vehicles. This instrument is 
enclosed in a dust proof. and moisture proof 
aluminum case and is designed to withstand 
constant vibration and exposure. 


ELECTRICAL TUNNEL EQUIPMENT.— 
The General Electric Co., Schenectady; N, Y., 
has issued a bulletin describing thé eléétrical 
equipment installed in the Detroit river tun- 
nel. A number of illustrations show the loco- 
motives in use, the exteriors and interiors of 
converter and transformer sub-stations, the lo- 
cation of the apparatus, and explain’ the 
methods of wiring and insulating and the 
general construction of the tunnel. 


BELT-DRIVEN ALTERNATOKS.—A 
standard line of belt-driven alternating § cur- 
rent generators is described in a bulletin is- 
sued by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. These generators range in capacity 
from 50 to 200 kilowatts and are adapted for 
three-phase or two-phase winding without 
change except in the armature coils and» wind: 
ing blocks, the exciters and all accessories be- 
ing the same for both. Designs have been 
made for 240, 480, 600, 1,150 and 2,300 volts. 


ELECTRICITY FOR STEAM _ RAIL- 
ROADS.—The Generali Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has issued a bulletin containing 
data relative to the use of electricity by steam 
railways. It describes the electrical station 
and the road equipment operated by the 
New York Central & Hudson River railway; 
the Michigan Central, in the Detroit river 
tunnel; the Great Northern, in the Cascade 
tunnel; Baltimore & Oho, West Jersey & 
Seashore, the West Shore, and other railroads. 


FORGING AND BENDING PRESSES.— 
The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburg, has _is- 
sued a catalog devoted to its line of steam- 
hydraulic forging and bending presses of 
the Haniel & Lueg type. In these presses 
the steam and hydraulic cylinders are direct- 
connected, thus making it unnecessary to force 
the water in the press cylinder through pipes 
while the machine is in motion. Owing to 
this self-contained feature the presses may be 
economically installed and operated. The cata- 
log contains a number of handsome illustra- 
tions of these presses. The Mesta Machine 
Co. has obtained the exclusive manufacturing 
rights in this country for the Haniel & Lueg 


presses. 

ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MaA-. 
CHINERY.—The extensive line of elevating, 
conveying and concrete machinery, built by 
the Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, is listed in a 
comprehensive 278-page catalog, recently  is- 
sued. The varied applications of this equip- 
ment are exceedingly numerous, and the pho- 
tographs of the actual installations are inter- 
esting, in that they include systems for not 
only handling coal, ashes, sand, etc., but can 
be adapted for conveying almost any material, 
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such as pulp wood, flooring in saw mills, and 
in fact in every plant where material is to 
be conveyed from one department to another. 
The various sizes of detachable chain belts are 
illustrated, as well as_ interlocking bolted 
chain belts, interlocking bolted roller . chain 
belts, interlocking riveted chain belts, etc. 
Sprocket wheels and all of the necessary ac- 
cessories for. this equipment are shown and 
price lists are included. The work concludes 
with tables and: data on the horsepower of 
gears, rules for determining the size anid 
speeds of sprocket gears and pulleys, speecs 
recommended for operating centrifugal dis- 
charge elevators, conveying capacities of stand 
ard scraper conveyors, weights of materials, 


steel angles, etc. 


THE BEAVER BRIDGE.—In a handsome- 
ly illustrated, 40-page brochure, the construc- 
tion of the Beaver cantilever bridge over the 
Ohio river, at Beaver, Pa., built by the Me- 
Clintic-Marshall Construction Co., Pittsburg, 
is illustrated and described. This bridge is a 
notable engineering work and was built for 
tne Pittsburg & Lake Erie railroad, to take 
care of the increased traffic and loadings of 
the road, and replaces the old _ single-track 
structure, which was built about 20 years ago. 
The length of the bridge between parapet 
walis is 1,800 feet; approach span, 320 feet; 
channel span, 769 feet; cantilever arms, 242 
fect, and the suspended span is 285 feet. 
The width of the bridge is 34 feet 6 inches, 
the clearance above low water, 90 feet, and 
the maximum height of truss, 145 feet 2% 
inches. The bridge in general is of the pin- 
connected type, but all joints where reversal 
of stress occurs a:e riveted. The structure 
was tested with two trains, each consisting of 
four 16€-ton engines with five 75-ton ore 
cars on each side, the total test load amount- 
ing to 5,684,000 pounds and covered the 
length of the suspended span and one car- 
tilever. The test was entirely successful. 
The total weight of the structure is 16,000 


tons. 


HIGH SPEED FORGING PRESSES.—In a 
handsomely illustrated, 48-page catalog, the 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburg, 
illustrates its line of high speed forging press- 
es of the steam-hydraulic intensifier type, 
which are built for all classes of forging, shear- 
ing or pressing in capacities from 100 to 12,- 
000 tons. . This type of forging press is built 
by the United Engineering & Foundry Co. un- 
der the Davy Bros., Ltd., patents. It 1s 
stated that throughout Europe, steam hammers 
for forging armor plate, gun parts, marine 
and general heavy forging, have been largely 
replaced by the high speed hydraulic forging 
piess. The single lever controlling gear per- 
mits the hydraulic forging press to be oper- 
ated at as high a rate of speed as a steam 
hammer and by this control the movement o} 
the presshead exactly follows the operator’s 
hand, both as to speed and in length of stroke, 
so that while the high speed can be obtained 
for certain classes of work, a slow speed may 
also be used when forging to exact size or 
for such operations as punching and shearing. 
In addition to being adapted for all kinds of 
icrging work, this press can be used for cog 
ging hard steels, slabbing and punching tire 
or ‘wheel blanks and also for forging railway 
axles and various classes'of drop-hammer work. 
The catalog contains illustrations of a large 
number of installations of forging presses in 
various plants throughout the United States. 
Interesting views of the works of the United 
Engineering & Fdy. Co. are also included, 
which show the tremendous facilities of this 
concern for producing powerful machinery, in- 
cludirg not only these presses, but all kinds 
of rolling mill equipment as well, 
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Record Fiscal Year Exports 


May exports of the tonnage lines in 
iron and steel amounted to 173,690 gross 
tons, falling 20 to 25 per cent below the 
record high exports of March and April, 
but exceeding those of January and Feb- 
ruary by between 10 and 15 per cent. 
If June shows exports only at the May 
rate the fiscal year’s total will amount 
to 1,900,000 tons, or 


the total in any previous fiscal or cal- 


far in excess of 


endar year. Exports by fiscal years of 


the tonnage lines have been as follows: 


MM Sil odcctontuviiee 495,661 
ARO GRR aR gE 5 302,492 
UN Oe a oie ans Pop 676,590 
Bs bails ie veuid Cabs 1,123,580 
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i itetdithiedeie ten evetoonen 1,331,323 
BOT BAG via 40 ~ 0 wea hes e's 1,229,245 
ge eS CEO Pee 1,161,270 
BOM ces 6 ois sake $s S00 1,059,239 
0. i re eee 1,396,395 
SEEN Mis 6 4 ai'w awh. 60.5 «16 5 1,900,000* 


*Estimated. 


The tonnage lines run from scrap and 


pig iron to pipes and tubes, cut and 
wire nails, etc. While the value of 
these tonnage lines is large, the value 
of machinery, hardware and_ cutlery, 
castings, etc., is still larger. The total 
value of all these lines of iron and 


steel is making a new record for the 
fiscal year. The value in May was $17,- 
658,042, and a duplication of this value 
in June will make a total for the fiscal 
year of $228,000,000, whereas until very 
lately these exports have never closely 
approached $200,000,000 in either a cal- 
endar or fiscal year. For the past four 
fiscal years the exports have run as fol- 


lows: 
Sea ae ara $183,982,182 
OES SRS 144,951,357 
PUN RG eo 179,133,186 
OV pales aes S. 228,000,000* 


*Estimated. 

The gain in exports of tonnage lines 
is due almost wholly to the aggressive 
States Steel Cor- 


poration, as it conducts the great bulk 


policy of the United 


of the business. Aside from its ex- 
ports there are small exports of scrap 
and pig iron, rails) exported by the 


Maryland Steel Co., and occasional ex- 
ports of steel products by outside in- 
terests, as well as small exports of bar 
iron and cut nails, which the Steel Cor- 
The great bulk 
the 


poration does not make. 
of the 
Steel 

various connections, banking and other- 


exports, however, is by 


Corporation. It has established 
wise, put tramp steamers in service, and 
used other means to facilitate its busi- 
ness. 

As statements are frequently made as 
to the percentage of capacity at which 
the Steel Corporation is operating, it may 
be of interest to observe that while no 
official statement has lately been made, 
the capacity upon which these percent- 
ages are based is about 14,000,000 tons 
Accordingly, if the 
tion 1,400,000 
year and operating at 70 per cent capac- 
ity, this 70 per cent would be made up 


a year. Corpora- 


were exporting tons a 


of 60 per cent on domestic business and 
As a 


matter of fact its exports lately have 


10 per cent on foreign business. 
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been averaging about 2,000,000 tons a 
year, or between 14 and 15 per cent of 
its total capacity. 


MARKET IMPROVEMENT 


Is Helping in the Settlement of Wage 

Questions. 

The Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel ard Tin Workers has re- 
newed its 1910-11 with 
practically all companies dealing with 
this association, with the exception of 
the members of the Western Bar Iron 


wage scale 


Association. On June 5, the latter 
demanded a reduction of 10 per cent 
in wages, but the Republic Iron & 


Steel Co. has re-affirmed the 1910-11 
wage scale, and it is likely that the 
Western Bar Iron Association will 
take similar action at the next joint 
conference to be theld at Cambridge 
Springs, Pa., July 5. The wage scales 
signed by the independent sheet and 
manufacturers and the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. during the 
past week have become effective July 
1. The Western Bar Iron Association 


tin plate 


has a continuous working agreement 
with the Amalgamated Association, 
and pending a settlement, the men 


will continue working under the pres- 


ent scale, which expired Friday mid- 
night of last week. 
President Moreland of the United 


Sons of Vulcan, states that no trouble 
is expected over the wage scale with 
the companies employing members of 
this organization. The United Sons 
of Vulcan at present has a wage 
agreement with 14 companies, chiefly 
in western Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio, employing upward of 2,000 pud- 
dlers when running full. The associa- 
tion has asked for a renewal of the 
present scale. No joint meetings will 
be held this year, as President More- 
land does not expect any trouble, and 
committees in the different mills will 
take the wage scale up separately with 
the companies by which they are em- 
ployed. No signed scales have been 
received at theadquarters so far, as 
most of the mills employing members 


ef this organization closed Friday of 
week 


last week for a period of one 

or 10 days. The association has no 
continuous working agreement with 
the employers. 

Belgium Pig Iron.—The aggregate 
pig iron output in Belgium for the 


first five months of 1911 was 853,600 
tons, as compared with 753,220 tons 
for the corresponding period in 1910. 
Belgium stacks in blast on June 1, 
1911, numbered 41, as against 40 on 
June 1, 1910. 


















































Foundries 


The Hart-Parr Co., Charles City, Ia., 
advises that it is making additions to 
its gray iron foundry. 

Ohio interests are reported be 
considering the establishment of a mal- 
leable iron plant at McMinnville, 
Tenn. Address the secretary of the 
Commercial Club. 

The city of Belleville, Ont., on June 
26 adopted a by-law to provide a $1,500 
site, guarantee bonds for $25,000 for 20 
years and make a fixed assessment of 
$6,000 for 10 years,tothe Marsh & Hen- 
thorn Co., Ltd., foundryman and machin- 


to 


ery manufacturer. 

The Model Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., is 
lishment of a plant at Maysville, Ky., 
and is negotiating with the Maysville 
Foundry Co., which has not been oper- 
ating for the past few months, for the 
use of its buildings. G. C. Atkinson, 
of Cincinnati, is one of those interest- 
ed, and has been in communication 
with Maysville people. 

The Fulton Iron Works, St. 
will build a new 
plant consisting machine 
foundry, blacksmith 
shop, pattern storage and office build- 
ing. The contract for the work 
has already been let. The company 
will be in the market for considerable 
machinery but the details have not yet 
been definitely settled. 


M-chine Tools 


Some of the equipment of the J. 
Lott Machine Co., millwright, Louis- 
ville, Ky., whose recently 
damaged by fire, is to be replaced at 
once. 

Lathes, shapers and other machine 
tools will be purchased by Hite D. 
Bowman, Louisville, Ky., who is erect- 
ing a two-story addition to his auto- 
mobile garage and repair shop. 

The Multiple Sign Co., Louisville, 
Ky., is equipping a shop at 430 West 
Main street, that city, for the manufac- 
ture of signs. Machine tools, milling 
machines, die machinery and _ other 
equipment will be required. 

Extensive improvements will be made 
at the plant of the Co-operative Flint 
Glass Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., including 
repairs to the furnaces and the instal- 


considering the estab- 


Louis, 
modern 
shop, 
pattern 


complete 
of a 
shop, 


steel 


shop was 


lation of drill presses, a band saw, a 
carbon and emery machine, two lathes 
and a shaper. 

Charles F. Perry, supervisor of indus- 
trial Milwaukee, announces 
that plans for the proposed new $210,- 
000 Milwaukee of trades for 
boys will be ready for bids in about six 
Work will probably begin 
15. Frank M. Harbach is 
manager of the 


education, 
schi ¢ y] 


weeks’ time. 
about Aug. 
secretary and _ business 
board of school directors. 

The Cleveland Electric 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
porated with $25,000 capital, will locate 


& Machine 


recently incor- 


in the Guggenheim building, near East 


Ninth street and Bolivar road, that 
city, to manufacture meat chopping 


and grinding machinery. It is in need 
of a power plant, lathes, trip hammers, 
tempering furnaces, pul- 
The incorporators 


heating and 
leys, hangers, etc. 


are: Ben. Fauld, August Bender, A. 
Mannhardt, J. S. Schwenger = and 
Adolph S. Klein. 
New Works 
The Gulf City Boiler Works, Mo- 


bile, Ala., will require machinery for 
the equipment of a plant which it has 
recently purchased. 

The American Creosoting Co., 95 
Liberty street, New York city, will 
erect a steel factory building on Lister 
avenue, Newark, N. J. 

The Massillon Bridge & Structural 
Co., Massillon, O., is reported to have 
taken an option on a 17-acre site upon 
which it to construct large 
fabricating shops. 

The Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, 
Wis., has acquired one acre adjoining its 
present holdings and will build several 
additions. The first unit will be an 
assembly and erecting shop, 100 x 200 
feet, of solid brick construction, to be 
ready Nov. 1. 

The contract for erecting the new 
wheel shop for the Brooks plant at 
Dunkirk, N. Y., has been awarded to 
B. F. Aldrich, that city. The building 
be an extension to the present 
and will cover an area 


proposes 


will 
boiler shop, 
260 x 80 feet. 

The Cockshutt Plow Co., Brantford, 
Ont., announces that an extension em- 
bracing five new huildings will be com- 
menced at once, to be ready for opera- 


The staff, now number- 


tion in the fall. 
ing 800, will then be increased by from 
300 to 500 additional men. 


The general contract for a two- 
story factory building, 287 x 470 feet, 
has been let to the Lackawanna Bridge 
Co., 2 Rector street, New York. The 
plant will be built at Bayonne, N. J., 
for the American Radiator Co., Chi- 
cago, and is estimated to cost $200,000. 

The Cole Motor Car Co., Indianap- 
olis, is working on plans for an in- 
crease in its factory facilities and it is 
expected that it will complete a new 
plant by Nov. 1, which will double its 


present capacity. This company re- 
ports that its present space is inade- 
quate. 


The Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., 247-253 
Madison street, Milwaukee, has opened 
negotiations with the business men’s as- 
sociation of Sheboygan, Wis., with a 
view to locating its plant at that point. 
It is stated in a communication to Rres- 
ident Pfister, of the association, that 
the company has outgrown its present 
quarters, a three-story building devoted 
to the manufacture of tool grinders, and 
is obliged to seek larger quarters. 


Power Plant Equipment 


Orangeville, Ill, is contemplating the 
installation of an electric lighting plant. 

Mansfield, has voted a bond 
issue of $22,500 for improving the mu- 
nicipal electric lighting plant. 
Angeles, Cal., will advertise for 
new bids on an electric generating set 
to be installed in the new hall of rec- 


Mass., 


Los 


ords. 

The Central Pennsylvania Traction 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., contemplates the 
installation of additional generating ca- 
pacity. 

The city of Hamilton, Ont., on July 
25 will vote on a by-law to raise $500,- 


000 for the installation of an electric 
power and lighting plant. 
Power generating apparatus will be 


needed by the Bluefield Gas & Power 
Co., Bluefield, W. Va. Plans are being 


prepared by T. George Carrol, Balti- 
more. 

The Gadsden Concrete Co., Gads- 
den, Ala., is asking for prices on 


engines, boilers and other power ma- 
chinery. Address E. C, Little, pres- 


ident. 
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Meeting of the Society for Testing Materials 


Report of the Proceedings of the Atlantic City Gathering—Interesting Discus- 


sion of the Accelerated Corrosion Test — Specifications for Solid Steel Wheels 


Widely divergent opinions as to the relative value 
of the accelerated acid test as a measure of the cor- 
rosion of iron and steel in service, were expressed by 
the supporters and opponents of this method of test- 
ing at the fourteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society fer Testing Materials, held at Atlantic 
City, June 27 to July 1. The committee on the cor- 
rosion of iron and steel again directed attention to 
the tentative suggestions made by it in 1907 as to the 
conditions for carrying out the so-called acid corrosion 
test which were not to be considered a recommenda 
tion of that test, and that the results of such tests 
are «unreliable as truly measuring the tendency to nat- 
ural corrosion. The chairman of this committee, how- 
ever, explained that while the report received his sig- 
nature acting in his executive capacity, it does not 
represent his perscnal opinion as to the value of the 
accelerated acid test. 

An unusually iarge mumber of specifications was 
presenied for the consideration of the society and 
included the first standards prepared for solid steel 
wheels for passenger and freight car service. Con- 
siderable time was also devoted to the discussion of 
proper methods of annealing carbon and nickel steels 
and the practice recommended for annealing carbon 
steel objects represents years of investigation on the 
the preparation of specifications, 
international 
Special 


only for iron and steel products, 


also for non-ferrous metals, the 


committees of the 


Testing Materials perform- 


American 
1909, 


cations for the 


which 


tremendous amount of work dur- 


sub-committee on 
specifications for 
attention 
resolution adopted in London in July, 


was 


recommended the 
national 


part of the members of the committee on the heat 
treatment of ircn and steel. Progress was also re- 
ported by the committee on international specifications 
for steel, although a slight difference of opinion ex- 
isis as to the best method of procedure to effect their 
early adoption by the countries concerned, 

The growing shortage of natural gas in the Pitts- 
burg district and the difficulties experienced in work- 
ing to the exceedingly low sulphur limits contained 
in some specifications, with producer gas, was referred 
to by representatives of several of the large steel 
manufacturers of western Pennsylvania. 

flexander E. Outerbridge Jr., of Philadelphia, de 
scribed and made a practical demonstration of a sim- 
ple method of detecting mineral and resin oil in other 
oils. This test has already proved of great value in 
detecting adulterants in linseed ot! used as a binder 
for cores, but to the paint trade this discovery 1s of 
the utmost importance. 

During the year the American Society for Testing 
Materials has experienced a healthy growth in mem- 
bership, the net gain totaling 102, and for the first 
time in the history of the organization a surplus was 
reported in the treasury... The attendance for the 
week aggregated nearly 4oo, and was considerably in 
excess of that at any previous meeting. 


been criticized as tending to fix 
specifications, and thus to prevent 
ternational specifications. The 
mendation of the first London 


introduction of 
steel. 
directed to a 


specifi- 


testing soci 


recom 
resolu- 
tion covering this point has been crit- 
icized as being too strong, and a modi- 
fication has been suggested by which 


New 


wheels and 


ing the specifications on 


solid 
ment bars were submitted by the steel 


year. 
steel steel reinforce- 
committee and specifications were pre- 
sented also on the magnetic testing of 
iron and steel, recommended anneal- 
ing practice for rolled and forged car- 
bon steel objects and standard specifi- 
cations for spring steel. 

The 
cations for steel reported that 11 sub- 


committee on standard specifi- 


committees have been appointed for 


the better systematization of the work 


of the committee and the subjects 
have been assigned as follows: No. 


1, Bessemer, open-hearth and steel gir- 
der rails and splice bars; No. 2, struct- 


ural steel for ‘bridges, buildings and 
ships; No. 3, steel axles and _ heat- 
treated steel axles; No. 4, rolled steel 
wheels and steel tires; No. 5, steel 


forgings; No. 6, steel castings; No. 7, 


steel reinforcement bars; No. 8, open- 


hearth boiler plate and rivet steel; No. 
9, locomotive materials in general; No. 
10, steel 


wire, and No. 11, automobile 


steel. 
International Specifications for Steel. 
The adoption of international steel 


discussed in the 
submitted by the 


specifications was 


progress. report 


American members of the international 





eties of Germany, England and Amer- 
orders. This 
recom- 


ica for use on export 


was done in _ preference to 
mending the 
dividual engineer or railway company, 


more 


specifications of any in- 


as these specifications were in 
general use and had been prepared by 
committees on which both consumers 


and manufacturers were represented. 
In further reference to these speci- 
fications, the report is briefly as fol- 
lows: 
It was not claimed that any one of 
these specifications was the equivalent 
of the others, but it was thought that 


if material was manufactured in any 
of the countries under its own speci- 
fication it would probably be better 


than if it was manufactured under the 
specifications of the other countries, 
which would contain requirements 
with which the mills were not familiar. 
If this course is followed and _ the 
users of materials become familia‘ 
with the requirements and materials of 
each of the three countries, thev will 
soon learn which is best suited to 
their needs, purchase in that country 
or ask for modifications from the other 
countries so as to get -similar material. 
Moreover, it was suggested that trial 
orders ‘be manufactured under the 
specifications of the other countries 
so as to familiarize the manufacturers 
with the requirements of all three 
countries. 

The use of a 


national specification 


for each country for export orders has 


these national specifications would be 
certified by the internat‘onal 
tion as standard specifications of the 
national societies for these countries. 
In other quarters objection has been 
made to any form of endorsement or 
certification whatever of these national 
specifications. 

Until a 


associa- 


specification has 
been definitely fixed and has come 
into general use, it would have little 
or no weight in arriving at the ulti 
mate requirements for an international 
specification, when compared with na- 
tional specifications of other countries 
which are definitely fixed and in gen- 


national 


eral use. It is, therefore, of the ut- 
most importance that between now 
and the International Congress in 
1912, everything possible should be 


harmonize our specifications 
with the leading American | specifica- 
tions, in order that they may carry 
the proper weight at the congress 


done to 


Standard Specifications for Steel. 


The committee on standard specifi- 
cations for steel submitted four speci- 


fications, as follows: 


Proposed standard specifications for 
forged and rolled, forged, or rolled 
solid steel wheels for engine truck, 
tender and passenger subway and 
elevated railway service. 

Proposed standard specifications for 
forged and rolled, forged, or rolled 
solid steel wheels for freight car ser- 
vice. 

Proposed standard specifications for 
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eat-treated carbon steel axles, shafts, 
and. similar. parts. 

Proposed standard specifications for 
steel reinforcement bars. 

The reference of the two specifica- 
tions for forged and rolled solid steel 
wheels for letter ballot was objected 
to as it was contended that the car- 
bon range of 0.60 to 0.85 per cent al- 
lowed the manufacturer too much lati- 
tude. It was furthermore contended 
that service conditions should be 
thoroughly investigated before’ the 
final adoption of the specifications. 
One of the members who had occa- 
sion to study the service tests of a 
large number of steel wheels said that 
narrow carbon limits are desirable 
and as the wheels must -be judged in 
pairs, they must be carefully mated in 
service according to their carbon con- 
tent. Two wheels on the same axle 
of varying carbon content will give 
widely different service results. The 
hard wheel will crowd over the soft 
wheel, causing rapid wear in_ the 
throat of the flange and the pair of 
wheels will have to be renewed on 
account of the rapid wear of the soft 


wheel. 


Solid Steel Wheels. 


James H. Gibboney, of the Nor- 
folk & Western railroad, said that 
from 60,000 to 75,000 solid steel wheels 
of one make are in service on that 
road and the results thus far obtained 
indicate that there should be a close 
agreement on carbon. Robert W. 
Hunt was of the opinion that there 
was no satisfactory basis for stand- 
ard specifications for solid steel 
wheels, a comparatively new product, 
and he suggested that it be permitted 
to fight its own battle until further 
information could be obtained, par- 
ticularly relating to the wheels in ser- 
vice. One of tthe members associated 
with the New York Central railroad 
stated that it had not been found nec- 
essary to mate wheels differing only 
0.05 per cent in carbon, as this slight 
variation has nO appreciable effect on 
the wear of the two wheels. To faci- 
litate mating, the percentage of car- 
bon in the steel is stamped on each 
wheel. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the committtee had considered solid 
steel wheel specifications for more 
than two years, the proposed stand- 
ards for passenger and freight car 
service were referred back for further 
investigation, particularly of the wear 
of the wheels in service. 

As these are the first+ specifications 
for solid steel wheels, the proposed 
standard for wheels for freight car 
service, which does not differ very 
materially from the specification for 
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Standard Specifications as 
Standards of Reason- 
ableness* 


By improving methods of testing we 
teach the manufacturer how he may most 
wisely test his product so as to know 
most readily and most surely that he is 
truly serving the buyer and through the 
buyer the great world which the buyer in 
turn serves that his product really has 
the qualities which fit it for the service 
of the user. By this same step we en- 
able the user to learn most readily and 
surely that his purchase really has the 
qualities which will enable him, by _ its 
use, to serve the public efficiently. 

By setting up standard specifications to 
serve as standards of reasonableness, of 
what is just and proper, of what safe 
guards the buyer with the least hardship 
to the maker, we do two things. 

First, we teach Loth parties what specific 
qualities each given product needs in or 
der that it may best fit its use. We 
help the maker to give surely and the 
buyer to require firmly those specific qual- 
ities which will fit the product for its 
future service, so that that product may 
the better serve that fraction of man- 
kind which its final users form. 

Second, we help maker and buyer to 
agree. We find them, human fashion, each 
glaring fixedly at that side of go!d and 
silver shield which faces them, one firm 
in his belief that it is gold, the other 
swearing that it is silver. Having looked 
the shield all over, we induce each to 
take a peep round the corner and see its 
other side. We do our. share of the 
great work of the twentieth century, the 
substitution of co-operation for combat. 
By helping both parties to see both sides 
of the question, to see the true needs 
of the public which, in the end, we all 
serve, we help both parties to approach 
and at least to attain the attitude of co- 
operation in striving toward their com- 
mon true interest, to serve that public the 
best. 

I invite your attention to our lack of 
means of determining by laboratory test 
the power of materials to endure the con- 
ditions of service. There are certain prop- 
erties which we need in service, and cer- 
tain other properties which we can deter- 
mine readily in our laboratories. For in- 
stance, in service we need resistance to 
abrasion under heavy pressure; this we 
cannot determine readily in our labora- 
tories, but we can determine hardness by 
indentation and many like rapid methods. 
We attempt to use these rapid laboratory 
methods for. determining fitness for service; 
but we cannot do this quantitativeiy be- 
cause the results of the two are not con- 
vertible. That one of two steels res:sts 
indentation or scratching better than the 
other, or that it is harder under any 
other laboratory test, is or has till lately 
been no sure sign that it was the better 
fitted to resist abrasion in the track. The 
two properties are not convertible. Or, 
if they are convertible qualitatively, they 
are not quantitatively; and the scientific 
solution of such a problem requires that 
the indications of the laboratory reception 
test shall be convertible quantitatively into 
terms of power to endure the conditions 
of service. 

*From the annual presidential address 
delivered before the American Society for 
Testing Materials, by Dr. Henry M, Howe. 
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wheels for passenger service, appears 
elsewhere in this report. 

The proposed standard specifications 
for heat-treated carbon steel axles, 
shafts and similar parts and specifica- 
tions for steel reinforcement bars 
were favorably acted upon and will 
be referred to the members for letter 
ballot. Action on proposed revised 
standard specifications for locomotive 
cylinders was deferred. Proposed 
standard magnetic tests of iron and 
steel were also submitted. In drawing 
up their specifications the metric sys- 
tem was adopted and the committee 
reported that these specifications, as 
far as is consistent with the best 
American practice, agree with the rec- 
ommendations of the Hysterse-Kom- 
mission of the Verband Deutscher 
Elektrotechniker, which are the only 
specifications of methods of magnetic 
testing adopted by any national asso- 
ciation. 


Specifications for Non-Ferrous Metals. 


Specifications for virgin spelter sub- 
mitted divide that product into four 
grades, as follows: High grade, in- 
termediate, brass special and prime 
western. The high grade shall not 
contain over 0.07 per cent lead; not 
over 0.03 per cent iron and not over 
0.05 per cent cadmium and the sum 
of these impurities shall not exceed 
0.10 per cent. Intermediate spelter 
shall not contain over 0.20 per cent 
lead, 0.03 per cent iron and 0.50 per 
cent cadmium, the total of these im- 
purities not to exceed 0.50 per cent. 
Brass special shall not contain over 
0.75 per cent lead, 0.04 per cent iron 
and 0.75 per cent cadmium and_ the 
total of these impurities shall not ex- 
ceed 1.20 per cent. Prime western 
spelter shall not contain more than 
150 per cent lead and 0.08 per cent 
iron. Specifications for manganese 
bronze ingots and copper wire bars, 
cakes, slabs, billets, ingots and ingot 
brass were also presented. 


Annealing Practice. 


A motion to submit to the members 
for letter ballot, the report of com- 
mittee A-4 on “Practice recommended 
for annealing miscellaneous rolled and 
forged carbon steel objects,” precipit- 
ated considerabie discussion. It was 
contended by some of the. members 
that suggested practice does not con- 
form to the principles upon which the 
society is founded and that the refer- 
ence of the report in tnis form to the 
membership would establish an un- 
desirable precedent. The report was 
not in the complete form of a pro- 
posed specification and it was ex- 
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plained that it was presented as rec- 
ommended practice to permit of some 
latitude in this work. Dr. Henry M. 
Howe, chairman of the committee, 
urged the reference of the report to 
letter ballot and this motion finally 
prevailed. 

The recommended practice for an- 
nealing rolled and forged carbon steel 
objects is given in abstract, as fol- 
lows: 

In heating large objects, the interior 
of which lags behind that of the out- 
side, the final approach to the anneal- 
ing temperature arrived at should be 
slow, so that the interior may be 


brought fully up to it without carry- 
ing the exterior far beyond it. An 
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The annealing temperature for stee! 
containing between 0.50 and 0.90 per 
cent of carbon is that at which the 
metal suddenly ceases to be magnetic. 

In general, the higher the carbon 
content, the lower should be the an- 
nealing temperature. 

The following ranges of tempera- 
ture should ‘be used for the several 
ranges of carbon content indicated; 
for steels with a manganese content 
greater than 0.75 per cent, slightly 
lower temperatures suffice: 


Range of annealing 


Range of carbon, temperature, 

per cent. degrees, Cent. 
Less than 0.12 875 to 925 
0.12 to 0.29 840 to 870 
0.30 to 0.49 815 to 840 
0.50 and over 790 to 815 


Care should be taken that all parts 
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per cent of carbon should cool more 
slowly until the color dies out, say at 
500 degrees Cent., by leaving them in 
the furnace. They may then be re- 
moved and cooled in the air. Thin 
objects containing between 0.25 and 
0:50 per cent of carbon should be 
treated like those of 0.50 per cent of 
carbon, unless they can be so massed 
together that their collective bulk will 
retard their cooling. 


Special Annealing Methods. 


Annealing methods to obtain special 
qualities such as great softness and 
ductility, great tensile strength and 
high elastic limit and a high combina- 
tion of ductility with tensile strength 
and elastic limit, are included also in 
the practice recommended. 





2.—The ingots from which the blanks 
segregation. 


in chemical composition: 


be taken to determine whether the heat 


graph 3. 


service. 


Thickness of Flange.—The thickness of 


vs inch over or under that specified. 
Thickness of Rim.—The rim may vary 


line of tread. 


inch less nor more than } 


of the center of limit of wear groove 
than ys inch from that specified and 





Proposed Standards Specifications for 


1.—Steel for wheels shall be made by the open hearth process. 


sufficient discard to insure freedom from 


3.—The steel for wheels shall conform to the following limits 


4.—Drillings from small test ingot cast with the heat shall 
is within the limits of 
chemical composition specified. For check analysis the pur- 
chaser has the right to take drillings from any two points in 
the plate on radii, at right angles to each other of any one 
wheel from each heat, but not at any point where the useful- 
ness of the wheel will be impaired; drillings to be clean and 
free from scale, oil and dirt; and this check analysis may, at 
the option of the purchaser, be made from mixed drillings taken 
entirely through the plate at the two points. ‘ 
5.—When required, the purchaser or his representative is to 
be furnished an analysis of each heat from which rolled wheels 
are made, such analysis to cover elements specified in para- 


6.—All wheels must be free from injurious seams, cracks, 
laminations or other imperfections detrimental to strength or 


7.—Wheels may be furnished with contours as rolled and shall 
conform to dimensions specified within the following tolerances: 

Height of Flange-—The height of flange shall not be more 
than s% inch over nor more than yy inch under that specified. 


more than ys inch over or under that specified. 
Throat Radius.—The throat radius shall not vary more than Tt 
ne 


in thickness, but the 
variation less than the specified thickness shall not exceed ¥% 
inch. The thickness of rim shall be measured at the center 


Width of Rim.—The width of rim shall not be more than 
4 inch over that specified. 
Thickness of Plate.—The plate may vary in thickness, but the 
variation less than the specified thickness 
inch for each % inch in the thickness of plate. 


Limit Groove.—-Where limit groove is called for, the location 
shall not vary more 


its distance from the 


Forged 
Freight Car Service. 


than }4 inch. 


are made must have 4 
Diameter of Bore. 


injurious pipe an 


tions. ; 
Hub Diameter.—The 


Per cent. 
NI Re Re 0.60 to 0.85 
eat Pe Le 0.50 yo 0.80 
SN a he oat Not to exceé¢d 0.35 not vary more than 
ye Not to exceed 0.05 wheel. 
a ee Not to exceed 0.06 , B 
inch over or under that specified. 


specified. 


not be longer than 2 


the opening between 


be within a variation 
when so placed. 


f shall not var 
ange shall no ary Mating.—All wheels 


wheel. Wheels must 
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shall not exceed gg afforded the inspector 


and Rolled, Forged or Rolled Solid Steel Wheels for 


inner edge of the rim at the thinnest point shall not be less 


The diameter of rough bore shall not be 
more than yy inch greater nor more than % inch less than 
specified. When not specified the rough bore shall be % less 
in diameter than the finished bore, subject to the above limita- 


+ hub diameter may vary, but the thick- 
ness of wall of the finished bored hub shall not be less than 
1% inches at any point unless otherwise specified, and_ shall 


Hub Length.—The length of hub shall not vary more than % 


Depression of Hub.—The depression of hub from front face 
of rim shall not be less but may be % inch more than that 


Black Spots in Hub.--Black spots in the rough bore ‘shall 
inches nor deeper than % inch. Black 
spots longer than 2 inches or deeper than yy inch will not be 
permitted in rough bore within 2 inches of either face. 

Eccentricity of Bore.—The eccentricity between the tread at 
its center line and the rough bore shall not exceed yg inch. 

Block Marks on Tread.—The maximum height of block marks 
must not be greater than 164 inch. 

Rotundity.-All wheels shall be gaged with a ring gage, and 
the ring gage and tread at any point 
shall not exceed yy inch. 

Plane.— Wheels shall be gaged with a ring gage placed con- 
centric with and perpendicular to the axis of the wheel. All 
points on the back of the rim equidistant from the center shall 
of gy inch from the plane of the gage 


Tape Sizes.—Wheels 
under nor nine tapes over the size called for by the drawing. 
shali be measured with a tape based on 
the standard M. C. B. 
tape numbers shall be stenciled in plain letters on each 
be mated to tape sizes and shipped in 
pairs. A variation of one tape will be allowed in the same pair. 

8.—-Wheels shall be stamped with the maker’s brand and num- 

ber in such a way that each wheel may be readily identified. 
g 9.—The inspector representing the purchaser shall have free 
entry to the works of the manufacturer at all times while his 
contract is being executed. 
by the manufacturer to satisfy him that 
the wheels are being furnished in accordance with the contract. 
All tests and inspection shall be made at the place of manu- 
facture prior to shipment and shall be so conducted as not 
unnecessarily to interfere with the operation of the mill. 


inch at any two points on the same 


shall not vary more than five tapes 


tape, with tape divisions % inch apart. 


reasonable facilities shall be 








exposure of one hour should be long 
enough for pieces 12 inches thick. 
Thicker pieces need a longer heating. 

For all important work, in careful 
hands, the use of a pyrometer is 
strongiy recommended, but most py- 
rometers should be checked frequent- 
ly against some standard. Wherever 
practicable, the part of the pyrometer 
which is supposed to reach the tem- 
perature of the object theated should 
be in immediate contact with that 
object, and should be protected from 
the flame or other source of heat by 
a suitable insulation. 

In working without a pyrometer 
and relying on the eye, the light sur- 
rounding the furnace should be dull, 
and should be kept as nearly constant 
as practicable. 








of the object reach the same tem- 
perature, and it may be necessary to 
mask from the heat, by means of 
bricks, the thinner parts of the ob- 
jects of varying thickness. The flame 
should never be allowed to touch any 
part of the object under treatment. 

In cooling, the general principle is 
that the higher the carbon the slower 
the cooling; the slower the cooling 
the softer and more ductile the metal 
will be, and the lower will be its ten- 
sile strength, elastic limit and yield 
point. The greatest softness and duc- 
tility are had at a certain sacrifice of 
strength and elasticity, and the great- 
est strength and elasticity are had at 
a certain sacrifice of softness and duc- 
tility. 

Objects containing more than 0.50 


For the very highest elastic limit 
and tensile strength, anneal at 500 to 
650 degrees Cent. 

For intermediate tensile strength, 
elastic limit and ductility, anneal at 
600 to 650 degrees Cent. 

For the greatest ductility with good 
strength and elastic limit, anneal at 
from 725 to 750 degrees Cent. 

To remove the effects of rolling or 
otherwise working the object in the 
cold, it should ‘be heated to about 775 
degrees Cent., and cooled with aslow- 
ness which ‘should increase with the 
thickness, that is, the least dimension 
of the pieces. Heating thin plates to 
775 degrees Cent., followed immediate- 
ly by slow cooling, should suffice. In 
the case of thick forgings, the so- 
journ at 775 degrees Cent. may be 





rr 
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prolonged for several hours, though 
always at the cost of superficial de- 
carbonizing. 

Steel containing less than 0.15 per 
cent of carbon should be annealed at 
900 degrees Cent. Great brittleness 
may be caused by annealing very low 
carbon steel in the neighborhood of 
700 degrees Cent. after_cold-working. 


International Specifications. 


The method of procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the adoption of international 
specifications for materials was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Henry M. Howe in his 
presidential address, delivered Tuesday 
evening. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of the direct and the stamp- 
ing or indirect method of arriving 
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of bridging those differences may be 
studied. To this end, specifications 
representative of the practice of the 
chief industrial nations have been an- 
alyzed, and their elements have been 
set up in parallel columns, in order 
that their differences might be the 
more readily seen. This done, our 
choice seems to lie between what may 
be called the direct and the stamping 
or indirect method of arriving at in- 
ternational specifications. 

The direct method is to select as 
an entering wedge some object the ex- 
‘Ysting specifications for which differ 
but little among the different produc- 
ing nations, and try to draw up a 
single set of specifications which shall 
be acceptable to all these nations. 
Where the initial difference is the 
least, there should the work of bridg- 
ing it be the least. 
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come effective standards, to derive 
from them a_ single international 
specification. I call this the indirect 
method, because instead of proceed- 
ing straight to setting up international 
specifications, it first sets up single 
national ones, with the purpose of 
using them later as _ scaffolding for 
international ones. Not only is this 
plan attractive in itself, but it derives 
weight from being that selected by 
those very expert in the matter, one 
of the committees in charge. But, how- 
ever great the weight of their author- 
ity, the matter is so vital that we may 
well look at it also from the point 
of view of those who criticize it. Their 
criticism bears on the step of stamp- 
ing the endorsement of the Interna- 
tional Association for Testing Ma- 
terials on single national specifications. 
This step is scaffolding for the pur- 





1.—Steel under this specification shall 
hearth or other approved process, 


2.—A_ sufficient amount of discard must be made from eack 


Proposed Standards Specifications for Heat-Treated Carbon Steel Axles, Shafts, and Similar Parts. 


be made by the open taken parallel to the axis of the axle or shaft and on any radius 
one half the distance from the center to the circumference. 
9.—In case the physical results obtained from any lot of axles, 


ingot to insure freedom from piping and undue segregation. 
3.—The steel shall conform to the following limits in chemical 
composition: 


Per cent 
COPEON |. a Stinks ows Ce ended Not over 0.60 
MADUANCOR: Siisin o's no dew HE 0.40 to 0.80 
Phosphorus’ .........+..+++.Not over 0.05 
SOIPMUL <0. Gis.s co ne's 0's ks saw ee Oe 


4.—Drillings shall be taken from the crop end of one axle, 
shaft, or similar part from each melt represented, parallel to 
the axis on any radius one-half the distance from the center to 
circumference, to determine whether’ the chemical composition of 
the heat is within the limits specified. 

In addition to the complete analysis, the purchaser has a right 
to call for a phosphorus determination, to be made from turnings 
from each tensile test specimen, and the phosphorus must show 
within the limits called for by paragraph 3. 

5.—The steel shall conform to the following minimum physical 
properties’ 


shafts, or similar parts, do not conform to those called for by 
paragraphs 5 and 7, the manufacturer shall have the privilege of 
re-treating such parts, from which new tests shall be taken by the 
purchaser, and these shall govern the acceptance or rejection of 
the lot. 

10.—Each axle, shaft, or similar part shall be allowed to cool 
after forging, shall then be re-heated to the proper temperature 
quenched in some medium, allowed to cool, and then re-heated 
to the proper temperature for annealing. 

11.—Warped axles or shafts or similar parts must be straight- 
ened hot; that is, at a temperature above 900 degrees Fahr., 
and before ofiering the parts for test. 

12.—All axles, shafts, and similar parts shall be free from 
cracks, flaws, seams or other injurious imperfections when fin- 
ished. ‘Those which show such defects while being finished by 
the purchaser will be rejected and returned to the manufacturer, 
who must pay return freight. 

13.—All axles, shafts and similar parts must be rough-turred 
with an allowance of %-inch on surface for finishing, except on 
collar, which is to be left rough-forged. Turning must be done 





left on each axle, shaft or similar part. 





Ultimate strength, lbs. per sq. in.... 85,000 


Rametic Tmit, Ber 80. ifs c's onc eeece wet 50,000 
Elonyation in two inches, per cent.... 22 
Reduction of area, per cent........-. 

The elastic limit shall be determined by extensometer. Above 


10,000 pounds per square inch, each increment of load shall be 
not :nore than 1,000 pounds per square inch. 
6.—The test specimen, 0.5-inch diameter and two-inch gage 


treating plant heat; if more than one open 
sented in a treating plant heat, a test shall be taken from each 
open hearth heat represented. <A _ full-size 


7.--A cold bend test shall be made from the crop end of one 


length, shall be used to determine the physical properties as entry, at all times while his contract is being executed, to all 
specified in paragraph 5. Test specimens shall be taken from portions of the manufacturer’s shop which concerns the manu- 
the crop end of one axle, shaft, or similar part, from each facture of material ordered. All reasonable facilities shall be 


hearth heat is repre- 


axle, shaft, or similar part, from each treating plant heat; if make tests to govern 

more than one open hearth heat is represented in a treating test-room, or elsewhere, 

plant heat, a test shall be taken from each open hearth heat 

represented. ‘The test shall be made with a one-half inch square 

specimen, not exceeding six inches in length, around a flat 

mandrel with edges of one-half-inch radius, and the specimen made within six days, 

shail bend, without fracture, 180 degrees around the said mandrel. be so conducted as 
8.—Specimens for tensile test and cold bend test shall be operation of the mill. 


on 60 degree centers with clearance drilled at point. 

14.—The heat number shali be stamped on the rough-forged 
45 cSllar. After rough-turning, the manufacturer’s name, heat num- 
ber, individual axle or ‘shaft number, and inspector’s mark shall 
be stamped at place indicated by the purchaser, except at any 
point between the rough collars. 

15.—The inspector representing the purckaser shall have free 


afforded to the inspector by the manufacturer to satisfy him 
that the axles, shafts, and similar parts are being furnished in 
prolongation shali be accordance with the specifications. All tests and inspection shall 
be made at the place of manufacture prior to shipment and free 
of cost to the purchaser. The purchaser shall have the right to 
the acceptance or rejection in their own 


such test, however, to be made at the expense of the purchaser 
and to be made prior to the shipment of the material. Unless 
otherwise arranged, any protest based on such tests must be 


not to interfere unnecessarily with the 


as may be decided by the purchaser, 


to be valid. Tests and inspection shail 








at international specifications were 
pointed out and the task of formulat- 
ing these standards was characterized 
as a very difficult one, calling for 
great patience, tact, breadth of view 
and constructive statesmanship. That 
portion of Dr. Howe’s address bearing 
on international specifications is, in 
part, as follows: 


In order that a set of specifications 
shall be international, they myst be 
accepted by the great nations con- 
cerned, and hence must be acceptable 
to those nations. A first step towards 
the construction of specifications which 
should thus be acceptable is to learn 
precisely wherein and how the dom- 
inant specifications of the several na- 
tions differ, in’ order that methods 


The indirect or stamping plan, as I 
understand it, is first to select, as be- 
fore, some important object on which 
agreement should be most readily 
reached. Second, to create or select 
from among the several specifications 
for that object in use in each of the 
great producing countries, a single na- 
tional specification which is fairly rep- 
resentative of the practice of that 
country, and, therefore, is acceptable 
to it; and to stamp on it an endorse- 
ment in the name of the International 
Association for Testing Materials, 
certifying that it is representative of 
the export practice of that country. 
This limitation to export practice is 
made because the chief purpose of in- 
ternational specifications is to facili- 
tate export trade. Third, after these 
several national specifications shall 
have been in use long enough to be- 


pose of facilitating the later work of 
agreeing on international specifica- 
tions; and it is to facilitate this agree- 
ment by simplifying the conditions 
under which it will later be attempted. 
The ulterior purpose of the step, then, 
is to facilitate; the immediate pur- 
pose is to simplify, because simplicity 
will facilitate. Let us look at it then 
under these two aspects, first simpli- 
fication; second, facilitation. 

To select from among the many 
co-existing specifications of each coun- 
try a single one, to stamp it with 
approval, to strengthen it thus so that 
it may displace the other competing 
specifications of that country, and 
thereby to lessen the number of speci- 
fications which will later have to be 
reckoned with when the time finally 
comes for agreeing on a single inter- 
national specification which is to re- 
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place the several national ones, is to 
simplify the environment in_ which 
this final agreement will be attempted. 
It simplifies the situation by eliminat- 
ing most of the competing specifica- 
tions, and bringing to a minimum the 
number of those which are later to be 
brought. into harmony. I do not see 
how this inference can be disputed. 


Objections to Stamping Plan. 


3ut when we come to the ulterior 
purpose of the step, facilitation, the 
matter is far less clear. Many fear 
that the step will not facilitate but 
oppose final agreement; that it is 
based on a confusion of ideas, pointing 
out that the really difficult task is to 
harmonize, not specifications but men; 
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A second objection, a much more 
serious one, and one of a wholly dif- 
ferent nature, urged against the fea- 
ture of the proposed stamping: plan 
is that it endorses with the authority 
of the International Association for 
Testing Materials each of several 
competing specifications and that an 
endorsement, no matter how carefully 
it is worded and qualified, is after all 
an endorsement, a ready means of 
misleading importers in the countries 
to which we export, especially because 
their. remoteness hinders their recog- 
nizing the intended limitations of the 
endorsement. In order to understand 
the position we must have clearly in 
mind the distinction between several 
national specifications first to be erect- 
ed as scaffolding, and the single inter- 
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criminating between these — several 
countries in favor of one or against 
another. In _ short, identity of en- 
dorsement seems a necessary part of 
this stamping plan. 


Identical Endorsement. 


Many believe that any identical en- 
dorsement which can be framed must 
necessarily be open to this objection, 
that its identity must appear to en- 
dorse the products of the several 
countries as of equal merit. That is 
the essence of the objection. It is 
feared that the result of this identical 
endorsement of the laxer and of the 
more stringent specifications, of those 
which safeguard the buyer the most 
weakly alongside of those which safe- 
guard him the most strongly, will be 














Nation A’s specifications in such ed on that scaffolding. The criticisms specification an improper advantage 
a manner that it expels and excludes to which I call your attention touch and to throw an additional and 
others of Nation A without at the not on the ulterior work of erecting 
game time strengthening it so that international specifications on the scaf- whom we fain would aid, those who 
national ones, but safeguard the buyer the most thor- 
later attempt to displace it in favor the erecting and endorsing of the sin- oughly. 
The principle is that which under- 


it will the more effectively resist the folding of single 


Proposed Standard Specifications for Steel Reinforcement Bars. 
l Steel may be made by either the open-hearth or Besse- from each melt of open-hearth steel rolled, and from each blow 
mer process. Bars shall be rolled from _ billets. or lot of ten tons of Bessemer steel rolled. In case bars dif 
2.—The chemical and physical properties shall conform to fering 3g inch and more in diameter or thickness are rolled 
the following limits: from one melt or blow, a test sha'l be made from the thickest 
Structural steel, grade. Hard grade.* 
— ia i Cold-twisted 
Properties considered. Plain bars. Deformed bars. Plain bars. Deformed bars. bars 
Phosphorus, max.—Bessemer .......csccccsccsceccec 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 
LIDONONA on cd cain biieh.bd kAso 08 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
Ultimate tensile strength, pounds per squareinch.... 55,000-70,000 55,000-70,000 80,000 min. 80,000 min. Recorded only 
Yield point, min., pounds per square inch........ 33,000 33,000 50,000 50,000 55,000 
{ 1,400,000 1,250,000 ,200,000 1,000,000 
Elongation, min. per cent in 8 inches..............- 4 _ — ’ pala etal . d 5 per cent 
{| tens. str. tens. str. tens. str. tens. str. 
Cold bend without fracture: 
Bars under % inch in diameter or thickness........ 180°d. It. 180°d. It. 180°d. 3t. 180°d. 4t. 180°d. 2t. 
Bars % inch in diameter or thickness and over..... 180°d. It. 180°d. 2t. 90°d. 3t. 90°d. 4t 180°d. 3t 
* The hard grade will be used only when specified. 
3.—In order to determine if the material conforms to the and thinnest material rolled. Should either of these test speci- 
chemical limitations prescribed herein, analysis shall be made by mens develop flaws, or shou'd the tensile test specimen break 
the manufacturer from a test ingot taken at the time of the outside of the middle third of its gaged length, it may be dis- 
pouring of each melt or blow of steel, and a correct copy of carded and another test specimen substituted therefor. In case 
such analysis shall be furnished to the engineer or his inspector. a tensile test specimen does not meet the specifications, an addi- 
4.—Chemical determinations of the percentage of phosphorus, tional test may be made. 
shali be made by the manufacturer from a test ingot taken at the The bending test may be made by pressure or by light blows. 
time of the pouring of each melt of steel and a correct copy 8.—For bars less than yg inch and more than % inch nominal 
of such analysis shall be furnished to the engineer or his in- diameter or thickness, the following modifications shall be made 
spector A check analysis may .be made by the purchaser or in the requirements for elongation: 
his representative, in. which case an excess of 25 per cent, For each increase of % imch in diameter of thickness above 
above the required limits will be allowed. ¥% inch, a deduction of one shall be made from the specified 
5.—For the purposes of these specifications, the yield point percentage of elongation. 
shall be determined by careful observation of the drop of the For each decrease of js inch in diameter or thickness below 
beam of the testing machine, or by other equally accurate Yeinch, a deduction of one skall be made from the _ spec’fied 
method. percentage of elongation. 
6.—Tensile and bending test specimens may he cut from [he above modifications in elongation shall not apply to 
the bars as rolled, but tensile and bending test specimens of cold-twisted bars. 
deformed bars may be planed or turned for a length of at 9.—Cold-twisted bars shall be twisted cold with one complete 
least nine inches if deemed necessary by the manutacturer in twist in a length equal to not more than twelve times the 
order to obtain uniform cross-section. thickness of the bar. 
Tensile and bending test specimens of cold-twisted bars shall 10.—Material shall be free from injurious seams, flaws, ot 
be cut from the bars after twisting, and shall be tested in cracks, and have a workmanlike finish. — 
full size without further treatment, unless otherwise specified as * bare we a q iat : : - 
in (c), in which case the conditions therein stipulated shall 11.—Bars for reinforcement are subject to rejection if the 
govern. actual weight of any lot varies more than five per cent over or 
If it is desired that the testing and acceptance for cold- under the theoretical weight of that lot. 
twisted bars be made upon the hot-rolled bars before being i12.—When an inspector is furnished hy the purchaser to in- 
twisted, the hot-rolled bars shall meet the requirements of the spect material at the mills, he shall have full access, at all 
structural steel grade for plain tars shown in this specification. times, to all parts of mills where materi2l to be inspected by 
7.—At least one tensile and one bending test shall be made him is being manufactured. 
that you cannot strengthen one set national specification later to be erect- to give to the nation of the laxer 


proper obstacle in the path of those 


of an international specification; that gle national ones. 


ti induce each of the several little 
scattered bands of country A to throw 
down its own little standard. and 
unite with the others about a single 
national standard is to weld them 
into a compact whole which will fight 
the’ more stubbornly. and effectively 
for that’ standard, not only against 
the standards of countries B, C and D, 
but against any standard, national or 
international, less favorable to their 
interests. 


In order to gain the assent of a 
given nation to such an endorsement 
of a single national specification as 
truly representing its own practice and 
product as distinguished from those of 
other countries, that endorsement must 
needs be identical in wording with 
the endorsements stamped on _ the 
specifications selected as representing 
fhe other nations, because any varia- 
tion in the wording of the endorse- 
ment would be stoutly resisted as dis- 


lies Gresham’s law, that the attempt 
to keep in circulation two currencies 
of different intrinsic values results in 
the expulsion of the dearer. The his- 
tory of finance has proved the truth of 
this law to those to whom it is not 
self-evident. 

This objection to the plan of ident- 
ical endorsement furnishes the most 
serious argument against the stamp- 
ing plan. In my opinion it must be 
fully and fairly met before success can 
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1.—This specification is intended to 





Proposed Standard Specifications for 


cover manganese bronze 


ingots, having notched flat bottoms, approximately 3 by 234 ingot. In case the test specimen shows a flaw, two additional 
inches wide Ly 12 inches long, properly tapered to strip easily tests may be selected by the inspector from the same lot, and 
from an iron mcld, Chemical compositio tested to represent the lot in cuestion. 
; Per cent. 5.—Each furnace charge shall be kept separate until the lot 
COPPEL wr eeeesecreccccrererevccess 55 to 60 is sampled by the inspector, and each ingot thereof stamped 
Zinc «4, aoa ¢ imeeioueiaiadalen eae en's: <= hs 39 to 45 with its proper heat number. When the ingot is sampled at 
Pin mot OVEr... eee cece eee eee 2. destination, various heats can be mixed in shipment, but must 
Aluminum not Over ....seeeeee ees U.9 be stamped with their proper heat number. ' 
Manganese not over .......+....-- 0.9 6. All ingots in each lot will be accepted or rejected upon 
Tron mot OVET sees eee reer eee eens : the physical tests irrespective of the heat or heats from which 
2.—-The ultimate tensile strength shall be not less than 70,000 the test ingots are selected. 
pounds per square inch. in case the buyer’s tests show the material does not meet 
The elongation in 2 inches shall be not less than 20 per cent. these specifications, the sellers shall have an opportunity to in- 
3.—A standard turned test specimen, 0.5 inch in diameter spect the material, and each party shall select a sample for 
and 2 inches gage length, shall be used to determine the phys retest If the results do not agree, each sha'l select a sam- 
ical properties as specified above. ple to be sent to a mutually agreeable umpire, whose decision 
One test ingot shall be selected by the inspector to rep shall be final. The costs of such retest shall be paid by the 
resent 10,000 pounds of ingots or fraction thereof The test loser. 


Manganese Bronze Ingots. 


specimen shall be cut 


from one corner near the bottom of the 








be expected. I do not say that it can- 
not be met. But it is not enough that 
you and | should be convinced that 
the wording of a given endorsement 
could not be used to give undue sup- 
port to the laxer specification. The 
parties in interest in other countries 
must be convinced. Thus far they 
have not been. If wording can be de- 
vised which would, in the opinion of 
these parties, be free from this ob- 
jection it would remove this, the 
really serious obstacle to the adoption 
of the stamping plan. The best wav 
to show that such an endorsement 
can be devised is to devise it; and as 
one who has the movement very close 
to his heart I urge on those who ad- 
vocate the stamping plan to proceed 
immediately to remove this objection 
to it by devising such an endorsement. 
| fear that, until this is done, all at- 
tempts to forward that plan will meet 
strong opposition. 


The executive committee was auth- 
orized to appoint a special committee 
for the purpose of formulating rules 
to govern the form, but not the sub- 
stance of standard specifications. At 
the present time the specifications of 
the society are not similar in form, 
and it is with a view to standardizing 
the form of these specifications that 


this work has been undertaken. 
Ingot Iron. 


Allerton S. Cushman, in a paper en- 
titled “The Manufacture of Pure Irons 
in Open-Hearth Furnaces,” directed 
attention to a new metallurgical de- 
velopment which has tremendous pos- 


sibilities and the product, varied and 
important applications. Pure iron, or 
ingot iron, as it is termed in the iron 
and steel trade, has not been manufac- 
tured into all of the products that are 
customarily made of steel, charcoal 
and puddled iron, but it has been 
successfully rolled into billets, slabs, 
plates, sheets, merchant iron, wire, 
nails, pipe and boiler tubes. A wide 
variety of forgings has. also been pro- 
duced. In tensile strength, pure iron 
closely approximates high grade char- 
coal iron, and in elongation and re- 
duction of area, it not only equals, 
but in many cases surpasses the finest 
soft steel. The approximate purity 
of ‘this ingot iron is best indicated 
by the following minima and maxima 
of six analyses which were made with 
great care and are extremely accu- 
rate: Silicon, 0.002-0.006 per cent; sul- 
phur, 0.014-0.019 per cent; phosphorus, 
0.001-0.005 per cent; carbon, 0.008-0.02 
per cent; manganese, trace—0.025 per 
cent; oxygen, 0.016-0.024 per cent; cop- 
aluminum, 
trace-0.013 per cent, and _ nitrogen, 
0.603-0.007 per cent. Mr. Cushman’s 
paper is given briefly herewith: 


per, 0.02-0.08 per cent; 


Pure iron made in an open-hearth 
furnace has become generally known 
in this country and to a certain ex- 
tent in Europe as ingot iron. This 
term originated many years ago and 
was applied chiefly to the lower car- 
bon product of the Bessemer con- 
verter and the open-hearth furnace. 


Of late years, however, it has fallen 


into disuse and from the standpoint 
of the steelmaker it was undoubtedly 
a misnomer, so that gradually the term 
mild or soft steel took its place. Low 
carbon Bessemer or open-hearth steel, 
which usually carries from 0.3 to 0.5 
per cent of manganese, or over, is 
not iron, for the simple reason that 
it does not show the true ferrite 
structure and contains enough carbon 
to provide it with mild hardening 
qualities. Besides these facts, mild 
steels possess many qualities not pos- 
sessed by iron and may be used for 
purposes for which iron would be un- 
suitable, although this applies more 
especially to the slag-bearing iron as 
made by the original processes. On the 
other hand, a pure slagiess iron is 
probably superior for many other pur- 
poses to the general run of carbon- 
bearing metals. It would appear that 
the term ingot iron is especially suit- 
able to a pure iron product made in 
an open-hearth furnace and cast while 
molten into ingot form. 


Manufacturing Process, 


The manufacture of pure iron in the 
open-hearth furnaces in its entirety 
is undoubtedly a distinctly new de- 
velopment, in spite of the fact that 
the process has a great many points 
in common with the open-hearth pro- 
duction of mild steel. In the case of 
the iron the oxidizing operation under 
highly basic conditions is carried for- 
ward to an abnormal extent. It is 
not too much to say that the effort 
is made to do what has generally been 
conceded to be bad practice in an 
open-hearth furnace, that is to say, the 
metal is deliberately over-burned. This 
treatment yields a bath of metal and 
slag heavily charged with gas and in 
a highly super-oxidized condition. The 





2.—Drillings taken from test pieces 


Phosphor us 


In case of rejecticn on this aralysis 
have the option of analyzing drillings 


the cylinder shali be based. 


than 0.09 inches. 





shall conform to the following limits in 


Not over 0.90 


MN Sots es ch ch Lee wataan ees Not over 0.10 


At the option of the purchaser, two 
inches in diameter and about 14 inches 
each cylinder. When placed horizontally upon ‘supports 12 
inches apart and tested under a centrally applied load, these The inspector representing the purchaser shall have all rea- 
‘sonable facilities afforded to him by the manufacturer to satisfy 
himself that the finished material is furnished in accordance with 
All.tests and inspections shall be made at 
the place of the manufacturer. 


test bars shall show an average transverse strength of not 
not less than 3,000 pounds, and an average deflection not less 


The above test pieces shall be cast on 


1.—-Locomotive cylinders shall be made from good quality, metal being taken 
close-grained gray iron, cast in a dry mold. 


cylinder mold. 


as hereafter mentioned Before pouring, a 


chemical composition: the ladle and chilled 
Per cent. The sample shall 

dark red, or almost 

quenched in water. 


the manufacturer shall der of white iron at 
from the bore of the 
cylinder, upon which analysis the acceptance or rejection of 


shrinkage cracks, or 


Proposed Revised Standard Specifications for Locomotive Cylinders. 
from the ladle before pouring into the 


sample of the iron shall be taken from 
in a cast iron mold. 


allowed to cool in the mold until it is 


black, when it shall be knocked out and 
The sample, on being broken, must show a 
close-grained, well mottled gray iron, with a well defined bor- 
the bottom of the fracture. 

Castings shall be smooth, ‘well cleaned, free from blow holes, 
other defects sufficiently extensive to im- 


pair the value of the casting, and must finish to blue print size. 


test bars, each 1% Each cylinder shall 
long, may be cast for 


ing order number. 


these specifications. 
end in dry sand, the 


have cast on each side of the saddle the 
manufacturer's mark, serial number, date made, and mark show- 
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elimination of the carbon and man- 
ganese to such low percentages that 
they amount to no more than traces 
makes this super-oxidation a necessary 
step in the process. Having obtained 
the desired purity with respect to 
these elements the bath is given a 
heroic treatment, whereby a thorough 
deoxidation takes place, the gas be- 
ing at the same time satisfactorily 
eliminated. No difficulties of any im- 
portance are encountered in the pour- 
ing of the metal into the ingot molds. 
It would naturally be expected that 
such treatment as described might 
yield a_wild metal difficult to 
handle in the pouring but this 
is not the case if the work 
has been satisfactorily performed. 
As a matter of fact, the resulting in- 
gots of this process not only pos- 
sess great purity, but are as free from 
oxygen and gas as any ingots pro- 
duced from well made mild steel. If 
the oxygen and gases are not properly 
eliminated the quality of the metal 
is very materially impaired. 


Tonnage Possibilities. 


The manufacture of pure iron in 
open-hearth furnaces when the process 
is properly carried out presents seri- 
ous, but not insurmountable difficult- 
ies in the furnace, the pouring and 
the working. It is necessarily a more 
expensive process than that of soft 
steel manufacture, owing to the neces- 
sary prolongation of the heat and the 
higher temperature required during 
the latter stage of the operation. For 
these reasons, labor, furnace repairs, 
ladle linings, fuel charges, and the 
item of metallurgical waste must all 
be necessarily in excess of those en- 
countered in the making of soft steel. 

The process, however, holds forth 
the same tonnage possibilities as in 
the making of mild steel, and it per- 
mits of the making of iron on a basis 
comparable to the high pressure meth- 
ods employed in modern steel manu- 
facture. It. also, in contradistinction 
to the previous methods of iron manu- 
facture, permits of the making of iron 
in very large masses, and the subse- 
quent rolling of the same in a manner 
similar to that of mild steel. It is a 
well known fact that the greater the 
amount of work that is given to iron 
or steel, the more superior will be 
the resulting product. This permits 
the making of commercial products 
out of iron that have been customar- 
ily made of steel owing to the steel’s 
superior workability when compared 
with iron made by the earlier meth- 
ods. Such a method for the produc- 
tion of iron, with practically the same 
equipment as is used in the produc- 
tion of steel, and with substantially 
the same tonnage possibilities, coupled 
with a cost not seriously greater than 
that of steel, certainly seems most 
desirable and it has, with good reas- 
on, been favorably received by the 
consumers of this country. 


Physical Properties. 


Considerable attention has been paid 
to the physical properties of this new 
iron, and comparisons between it and 
steel and the purer forms of wrought 
iron have been made. In_ tensile 
strength it closely approximates high 
grade, well-rolled charcoal iron, and 
in elongation and reduction of area 
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it not only equals, but in many cases 
surpasses the finest soft steel. It is 
a well known fact that iron is usually 
inferior to steel in elongation and 
reduction of area. Owing to its more 
steel-like qualities in this respect, 
therefore, pure open-hearth iron be- 
comes available for deep drawing 
and stamping purposes where very 
often ordinary wrought iron is una- 
vailable and steel must usually be 
employed. The pure ingot irons, 
while perhaps not equal to mild steel 
under certain strenuous conditions, in 
most cases proved themselves to be 
adaptable. In fact, it is claimed for them 
that they appear to combine to a high 
degree the good qualities of both iron 
and steel, with a comparative absence of 
at least some of the undesirable quali- 
ties of each. The annealing, as well 
also as the temperature at which the 
metal is delivered from the rolls, the 
rapidity of cooling, will all, of course, 
just as in the case of steel, exert a 
marked influence on the tensile strength, 
reduction of area, and elongation. In 
brief, it is safe to state that the tensile 
strength lies between that of iron and 
mild steel, the reduction of area being 
usually higher than mild steel, and the 
elongation about the same as mild steel. 

A fairly wide range of variation of 
elongation and reduction of area is 
found to be dependent upon minor vari- 
ations in the deoxidizing and _purifica- 
tion treatment. Following the disap- 
pearance from the metal of the five 
ordinary impurities usually taken account 
of, the temperature at the completion 
of rolling, together with the rapidity of 


‘cooling, exerts a marked effect. 


Corrosion of Pure Iron. 


The fact that very pure irons show a 
high resistance to the acid test has very 
raturally been used as an argument in 
their favor. The consensus of opinion 
among investigators of this subject seems 
to be that the acid test should not be 
used as a true measure of corrosion 
resistance under service conditions. While 
much can be said in support of this 
point of view’and while the writer does 
not believe that the acid test should be 
made the sole basis for specification, 
he has not the slightest hesitency in 
recording the fact, that other things be- 
ing equal, he would advise the purchase 
of material that showed well in the acid 
test, provided the prime consideration 
under the conditions of service was dur- 
ability and longevity of the material. 


Ingot Iron and Soft Steel. 


In opening the discussion of this 
paper, Dr. Howe deplored the use of 
the term ingot iron and expressed the 
belief that its addition to iron and 
steel nomenclature would result in 
confusion. He pointed out that it has 
been universally agreed that that 
which is cast in a malleable mass 
is steel and contended that so-called 
ingot iron should be termed a soft 
or low carbon steel. In reply, Dr. 


Cushman said that he was not in 
agreement with Dr. Howe, and while 
fully appreciating the inconvenience 
that might be caused by a change in 
nomenclature, he contended that in- 
got iron is a new product and should, 
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therefore, be given a new name. “I 
believe it not entirely impossible to 
remove carbon entirely,’ added Dr. 
Cushman, “and if so, it surely should 
not be called steel. If we can make 
iron in an open-hearth furnace, why 
not call it iron? I will resist any 
attempt to call a product what it is 
not.” 

Dr. Richard Moldenke made inquiry 
as to the nature of “the heroic treat- 
ment, whereby a thorough deoxidation 
takes place, the gas being at the same 
time satisfactorily eliminated.” Dr. 
Cushman explained that at the time of 
the writing of the paper he was not 
certain as to how far he could go in 
divulging the process, but since that 
time all restrictions have been re- 
moved. As stated in the paper, the 
metal is deliberately over-burned and 
this treatment yields a bath of metal 
and slag that is in a super-oxidized 
condition. This super-oxidation is 
necessary in the elimination of the 
carbon and manganese to such low 
percentages that they amount to mere 
traces. Dr. Cushman explained that 
after the desired purity of the metal 
with respect to these elements is ob- 
tained, the bath is deoxidized by the 
addition of pig iron in the furnace, 
and this constitutes the “heroic treat- 
ment” referred to in his paper. He 
added, further, that-there is no mys- 
tery about the process, but some nov- 
elty, in that the manufacturer is doing 
with deliberation what others have 
tried to avoid. Dr. Cushman admit- 
ted that ferro-silicon had been tried 
at one time as the deoxidizing agent, 
but added that pig iron is now ex- 
clusively used. Aluminum is added 
to the metal in the ladle. 


Elimination of Copper. 


The high copper content of scrap, 
to which attention was directed by 
Dr. Cushman, precipitated considera- 
ble discussion. The copper content of 
scrap must be carefully considered 
in the manufacture of ingot iron, as 
high copper causes more difficulties 
than are experienced by steel makers 
from this source. When making ex- 
periments to ascertain the effect of 
copper on this iron, Dr. Cushman said 
that the manufacturers permitted him 
to throw copper ingots into a bath 
of 50 tons of metal. It was found 
desirable to keep the copper content 
as low as possible and higher than 
ruling prices are paid for scrap of low 
copper content. . Referring further to 
Dr. Howe’s objection to the use of 
the term ingot iron, Dr. Cushman 
said that if this pure iron should re- 
place wrought iron, there would be 
no more iron and only steel, if ingot 
iron is so classified. Dr. Albert Sau- 


— 
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veur made inquiry regarding the 
weldability of this iron and was in- 
formed that it is not only easily weld- 
able but that it is used as a solder 
for welding steel by the application 
of a high temperature flame. 


Preservative Coatings. 


At the session devoted to the consid- 
eration of preservative coatings, widely 
divergent opinions were expressed as to 
the relative value of the accelerated acid 
test as a measure of the corrosion of 
iron and steel in service. The support- 
ers and opponents of this test presented 
results of investigations that were con- 
flicting in essential details and the dis- 
cussion failed to develop a satisfactory 
suggestion or mode of procedure that 
might result in the harmonizing of the 
widely differing opinions of the value 
of this test. In its report to the so- 
ciety, the committee on the corrosion of 
iron and steel disclaimed any recom- 
mendation or endorsement of the acid 
test as a measure of natural corrosion 
and pointed out that any use of the 
name or authority of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials in this con- 
nection is unwarranted. The position of 
the committee with regard to the acid 
corrosion test was clearly outlined in 
the following clause: 


Notwithstanding the fact that this 
committee in its annual report for the 
year 1909 pointed out as clearly as it 
could that the tentative suggestions made 
by it in 1907 as to the conditions for 
carrying out the so-called acid corrosion 
test were not to be considered a recom- 
mendation of the test, and that the re- 
sults of such test are unreliable as truly 
measuring the tendency to natural cor- 
rosion, the name of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials continues to 
be used as having recommended the acid 
corrosion test, and by inference as hav- 
ing endorsed the same. For this reason 
the members of the committee again 
desire to disclaim any recommendation 
or endorsement of the acid test as a 
measure of natural corrosion, and to 
point out that any use of the name or 
authority of the American Society for 
Testing Materials in this connection is 
unwarranted. 


Committee Divided. 


It developed that the committee was 
divided on the adoption of this clause, 
but no minority report was presented. 
Dr. Allerton: S. Cushman, chairman of 
this committee, and who presided dur- 
ing this session of the annual meeting, 
clearly defined his position in the con- 
troversy that has developed as to the 
relative value of the acid test. While 
opposed to the adoption of the clause, 
which defines the attitude of the com- 
mittee on the corrosion of iron and 
steel, he said that he signed the report 
as chairman of this committee, yet his 
doing so, he added, in no way reflected 
his personal opinion as to the value of 
this test as a measure of corrosion. He 
also explained that with regard to the 
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acid test he had an open mind and sug- 
gested that final judgment on this point 
be reserved. 


Value of Sulphuric Acid Test. 


To ascertain the value of the sul- 
phuric acid test as a measure of corro- 
sion, Cloyd M. Chapman exposed two 
plates, one of improved iron and one 
of common steel, to the weather for 18 
months, to ascertain the result of service 
exposure, and later subjected material 
cut from these plates to the sulphuric 
acid test for the purpose of comparison. 
Mr. Chapman’s report to the society is 
in part as follows: 


The improved iron contained only 
minute quantities of impurities; the steel 
analyzed about 0.06 per cent carbon, 
0.095 per cent phosphorus, and 0.38 per 
cent manganese. These plates were clean 
and new when exposed side by side on 
the roof of the Maritime building at the 
southern extremity of Manhattan. They 
seemed to be rather free from mill 
scale, but any mill scale present was left 
on, as it usually would be in practice. 
They were exposed at an angle of 45 
degrees, facing south. This exposure 
is a rather severe one because of the 
fogs, smoke and the salt air from the 
bay, all of which are present in this 
locality. At the end of 18 months they 
were removed and their surfaces briskly 
brushed with a wire brush until the rust 
was removed and the surface of the 
metal brought to a polish. A careful 
examination of these plates. fails to 
show any considerable difference in the 
corrosion and pitting which has taken 
place. As far as the eye can distinguish, 
each plate has rusted to the same ex- 
tent. The depth and size of the pits 
formed by rust on the surfaces of these 
two plates are very nearly the same, but 
careful comparison shows slightly larger 
and deeper marks on the surface of the 
improved iron than on the surface of 
the common steel. 

Having thus compared the ability of 
the two metals to withstand the action 
of the weather, a sulphuric acid test was 
made on parts of the same plates which 
had been exposed to the weather. Strips 
cut from the ends of these plates were 
immersed in dilute sulphuric acid until 
one of them was nearly destroyed, while 
the other had lost only 7 per cent in 
weight. At the end of the one hour 
period prescribed by the test, the im- 
proved iron had lost 0.83 per cent, while 
the common steel had lost 6.7 per cent. 

It is quite unnecessary to point out 
that although weather exposure caused 
approximately the same amount of rust- 


ing and pitting on the two plates, yet 


under the acid test one was attacked 
several times as violently as the other. 

The makers of this improved iron 
claim that it is much more resistant 
to the corroding influences usually met 
with in service than are any of the or- 
dinary grades of iron or steel, and they 
back up their claims by citing the sul- 
phuric acid test as an indicator of the 
relative resistance of their metal to cor- 
rosion under service conditions. 

We do not wish to be understood as 
claiming that the sulphuric acid test is 
useless or that when properly used, it 
may not give useful information, but we 
do wish to call attention to its utter 
inability to give a reliable indication of 
the relative ability of metals to with- 
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stand the corrosive action of exposure 
to the weather. 

This sulphuric acid test may be brief- 
ly described as follows: Samples of the 
metals to be tested are prepared by pol- 
ishing their surfaces with fine emery, 
rubbing in a direction at right angles 
to the direction in which the metal was 
rolled. The size of the test piece rec- 
ommended is tex%x2 inches. After 
careful weighing, these small plates are 
immersed in a 20 per cent solution of 
chemically pure sulphuric acid for one 
hour at a temperature of 15 degrees 
Cent. They are then removed from the 
acid, washed, dried, and again weighed. 
The loss in weight is taken as an indi- 
cation of the ability of the metal to 
withstand corrosive influences. 


Copper as a Resistant to Corrosion. 


W. H. Walker presented the results 
of a series of exceedingly interesting 
tests which indicated that the addition 
of small percentages of copper to steel 
make this metal highly resistant to cor- 
rosion. An open-hearth steel which con- 
tained 0.08 per cent carbon, 0.5 per cent 
manganese, 0.018 per cent sulphur, 0.017 
per cent phosphorus and no_ copper, 
showed a loss of 3.70 per cent when 
subjected to the sulphuric acid test. 
After adding only 0.21 per cent copper 
to this same open-hearth steel, the loss, 
when subjected to the same sulphuric 
acid test was reduced to 0.12 per cent. 
Other tests of open-hearth steel con- 
taining 0.19 per cent copper and 0.10 
per cent carbon and 0.41 per cent man- 
ganese and 0.09 per cent carbon and 
v.31 per cent manganese, showed losses 
of 0.12 and 0.14 per cent respectively in 
the acid test. 


Copper in Iron. 


, 


Other tests were cited to show that 
copper in practically pure iron makes 
the metal resistant to corrosion and a 
pure iron which contained only a trace 
of copper showed a loss of 18.83 per 
cent when subjected to the sulphuric 
acid test. The analysis of this iron fol- 
lows: Carbon, 0.02 per cent; manga- 
nese, 0.06 per cent; sulphur, 0.035 per 
cent; phosphorus, 0.006 per-cent, and 
copper, trace. Other practically pure 
irons subjected to the acid test, which, 
however, contained 0.16, 0.20 and 0.19 
per cent of copper, showed losses of 
only 0.44, 0.59 and 0.44 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

Dr. Cushman, in discussing these tests, 
said that they were of little value in 
view of the fact that the oxygen con- 
tent of the steel and iron was not given. 
He added that very pure irons are highly 
resistant to acid and that they do not 
have to enter the alloy field to resist 
corrosion. It was further contended 
that it is a well-known fact that the 
addition of one-fourth of one per cent 
cf copper to steel makes the metal high- 
ly resistant to corrosion and that very 
pure iron, practically free from copper, 
is as resistant to acid as any steel al- 
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loyed with copper. The supporters of 
the acid test presented a large amount 
of data bearing on the influence of the 
exygen content of iron and those con- 
taining a high percentage of this element 
showed great losses when subjected to 
the sulphuric acid test. In concluding 
the discussion, it was recommended that 
a careful study be made of the acid test 
in order that its value as a measure of 
corrosion may be definitely ascertained. 


Galvanized Wire Fence Tests. 

Dr. Allerton S. Cushman submitted a 
report on the fence wire tests at Pitts- 
turg. The fence consists of gal- 
vanized Bessemer steel woven wire, such 
as is generally throughout the 
United States, which is protected by the 
methods of zinc coating: 
electro-galvanized, unwiped 


wire 
used 


following 
Sherardized, 
galvanized and galvanized after fabrica- 
tion. All of the fences coated by the 
close-wiped, hot-dip process failed in less 
than two years, as they had been en- 
tirely rusted for some time previous to 
the official inspection. Regarding recent 
developments in fence manufacture, the 
1eport contains the following statement: 

“It is only fair, however, to the large 
manufacturers, who are making fencing 
out of galvanized wire, to state 
that they have been making great ef- 
forts to improve the quality of their 
product, and to increase the weight of 
the galvanized coating, during the past 


steel 


two years.” 

The woven wire fences, especially coat- 
ed, showed good service results. <A 
Sherardized panel, however, showed con- 
siderable rust in spots, while another 
panel-of this fencing gave excellent re- 
sults. The electro-galvanized panel and 
a panel made from unwiped galvanized 
wire have given good service results, 
but the committee pointed out that the 
results recorded are not necessarily to 
he taken as a recommendation of these 
methods of protection. 

The committee 
amount of work during the past year 
on various methods for determining the 


iron and 


also did a_ large 


weight of zinc coatings on 
steel. It was the sentiment of the com- 
mittee that the Preece copper sulphate 
test is and should be aban- 
doned entirely as a basis of specifica- 
tion with respect to galvanized _ sheet 
and plate. In respect to wire, the 
Preece test has the advantage of being 
quick and simple, and if carried out in 


unreliable 


a proper manner, yields comparative re- 
sults of value. The recom- 
mended the lead acetate test as prefer- 
able to the copper sulphate test for de- 
weight of 


committee 


termining or specifying the 


zinc coatings. 


Preservative Coatings for Structural 
Materials. 


S. S. Voorhees, chairman of the com- 
for 


mittee on preservative coatings 
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structural materials, presented a compre- 
hensive report which included the ofh- 
cial inspection of the steel panels, vari- 
ously coated and exposed on the Havre- 
bridge of the Pennsylvania 
The first report of this serv- 


de-Grace 
railroad, 
ice test was made to the society in 1908, 
and the details of the various coatings 
applied are published in the Transac- 
tions of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Vol. 8, page 173. In mak- 
ing the official inspection, these factors 


were considered: (A) chalking; (B) 
checking, cracking and alligatoring, and 
(C) general surface conditions. The 


follows: Excellent, 
tar, 6° to...4; 
Under 


basis of marking 
10 to 8; good, 8 to 6; 
poor, 4 to 2, and failure, 2 to 0. 
A, the average rating of 16 paints was 
S.7; four paints, 7.4, dnd one paint, 4.5. 
Under B, the average rating of 16 
paints was 9.7; two paints, 6.6 and one 
paint, 2.2. Under C, the average rating 
of nine paints 8.6; eight 
7.5; one paint, 5.7, and one paint, 2.3. 
An investigation of the bridge structure 
showed that it is in as good, and in the 
majority of better condition 
today than the test panels. 

The reports of other sub-committees 
tests of 


was paints, 


cases, in 


included the results of linseed 
cil, undertaken 


of paint vehicles, white paint tests and 


several years ago, tests 
a preliminary report of the paint tests 
of the panels exposed at Atlantic City. 
On the basis of marking with 10 as the 
maximum, American  vermilion and 
chrome green were given perfect marks 
and lead and zinc chromate were marked 
934. 


Interesting Paint Tests. 

At the 1910 meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, Cloyd M. 
Chapman presented a paper which gave 
the results of an extended series of ex- 


posure tests of structural steel paints 
conducted by Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co., New York. The coatings 


tested were divided into classes depend- 
ing upon their principal ingredients and 
presented which showed 
protection 


a~ table’ was 
the comparative 


afforded by 14 


These tests have been continued 


degree of 
classes or groups of 
paints. 
and other paints added until now more 
than 1,000 coatings have been exposed 
to the weather, spread on approximately. 
3,000 plates. In rating the points, the 
only quality considered was the protec- 
tion against rust, and the results of the 
continued tests, as reported by Mr. Chap- 
man, indicate that for short time pro- 
tection, in such cases as the protection 
of steel for a few months by the appli- 
cation of a single coat, a red lead, white 
lead, or the chromate group, 
would be satisfactory. The tests further 
show an early and complete failure of 
the gilsonite and elaterite paints, which 


one of 


indicate the unsuitability of these ma- 
terials for this particular kind of ex- 
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posure, while there was a close agree 
ment between the groups comprising 
the two forms of carbon, namely, the 
carbon and the graphite groups, the re- 
sults indicate that the combination of 
these pigments are much less effective. 


Zinc oxide, it was found, compares fa- 
vorably with carbon, graphite and iron 
oxide and white lead was found some- 


what superior to any other pigment ex- 
cept red lead for one coat work, after 
either one year’s or two years’ exposure. 

The 


have 


for these service tests 
spread on exceedingly small 
the 


of the 


coatings 
been 
members 
results. It 


panels and some of ques- 
the 


stated 


tioned accuracy 
that 


drawing 


was great care should be 


exercised in conclusions from 
tests made on such small samples. Mr. 
Chapman, in that [ 


the tests on the small panels have been 


reply, said some of 


duplicated on large plates and the re- 
sults were found to be uniformly con 
sistent. 
Heat-Treatment of Nickel Steel. 
The results of a study of the heat 
treatment of low carbon nickel steels 
were presented by Henry Fay, who 


was assisted by John M. Bierer in this 


investigation. The nickel steel speci- 


mens selected for the tests contained 
3.15 and 3.50 per cent of nickel, re- 
spectively, and were made by the 
open-hearth process. The bars. sub- 


jected to the heat treatment were 7% 
inch in diameter and 5 inches long, 
and after treatment they were cut into 
the standard 4-inch test specimens. 
The heat treatment was carried on in 
an electrically-heated muffle furnace 
and each set of specimens was placed 
furnace, heated to the de- 
sired held at this 
temperature for a period of two hours. 
At the this time 
quenched in oil, a second was allowed 


in the cool 
temperature and 


end of one was 


to cool rapidly in air and the third 


was allowed to cool slowly in the 


closed furnace. All oil-quenched speci- 
mens were subsequently annealed two 


All of the 


physical tests 


hours at 600 degrees Cent. 
bars were subjected to 
and, in the 
specimens gave the highest values for 


general, oil-quenched 


tensile strength, elastic limit and re- 
duction of area; the next highest 
values were given by the air-cooled 


specimens, and the air-cooled speci- 


mens gave the minimum values. 
Otker Nickel Steel Tests. 


W. Campbell and H. B. Allen reported 
the results of to ascertain the 
proper heat treatment of a steel contain- 
ing 3.15 per and 0.27 per 
cent carbon, In making these tests, open- 
hearth steel rounds, 5¢ inch in diameter, 
0.65 per cent manga- 


tests 


cent nickel 


which contained 











s— 
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nese, and were cold drawn, were used. 
An outline of the research follows: 

1.—Determination of critical points and 
of refining temperature by microstruc- 
ture. 

2.—Heating to various temperatures 
from 600 to 1,350 degrees Cent., and 
cooling in the air, in a furnace, quench- 
ing in water and in oil. 

3.—Heating to temperature’ giving 
maximum strength, when quenched in 
water and oil and cooled in the air. 

The. large number of tests made in- 
dicate that a stéel of the content previ- 
ously noted may be refined by heating 
to 750 degrees Cent., which is about 75 
degrees lower than for ordinary carbon 
steel. It was found that hardening is 
complete wher quenched from this tem- 
perature, but higher tensile strength was 
obtained by quenching at about 900 de- 
grees Cent. Over-heating became marked 
above 1,200 degrees Cent. 

The tempering of bars quenched in 
water or oil, it was ascertained, in- 
creases the ductility and decreases the 
strength, the change varying uniformly 
with the temperature of reheating, until 
at 650 degrees Cent. the properties are 
very nearly those of the original steel, 
but having a slightly lower elastic limit 
and greater reduction of area. 


Heat Treatment of Acid and Basic 
Steel. 


An interesting report of the effect of 
heat’ treatment upon acid and _ basic 
open-hearth steel of similar composition 
was made by, Henry Fay. The two 
steels had the following analyses: Acid 

‘arbon, 0.43 per cent; manganese, 0.60 
per cent; phosphorus, 0.027 per cent; 
silicon, 0.067 per cent, and sulphur, 0.05 
per cent; basic—carbon, 0.42 per cent; 
manganese, 0.60 per cent; phosphorus, 
(009 per cent; silicon, 0.033 per cent; 
sulphur, 0.055 per cent. The bars tested 
were 24x 2x % inches. The heating was 
accomplished in an electrically-heated 
muffle furnace and the temperatures 
were determined by means of a thermo- 
couple of platinum and_ platinum-rho- 
dium. 

Both acid and basic bars were sub- 
jected to the following heat treatment: 
(1) heated to a definite temperature and 
immediately cooled in air;. (2) heated 
to a definite temperature, held constant 
for two hours and then cooled in air; 
(3) heated to a _ definite temperature 
and cooled in the furnace; (4) heated 
to a definite temperature, held constant 
for two hours and cooled in the fur- 
nace. The physical tests of the original 
bars gave the following results: Acid 
steel—tensile strength, 85,400 pounds per 
square inch; elastic limit, 43,700 pounds 
per square inch; elongation in_ eight 
inches, 20.3 per cent, and reduction in 
area, 43.2 per cent; basic steel—tensile 
strength, 73,500 pounds per square inch; 
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clastic limit, 37,700 pounds per square 
inch; elongation in eight inches, 25 per 
cent, and reduction in area, 39.6 per 
cent. 


Results of Tests. 


When heated to 900 degrees Cent. and 
immediately cooled in air, the tensile 
strength of the acid bar was 81,700 and 
of the basic bar 74,200 pounds per square 
inch; when heated to 1,000 degrees 
Cent., held constant at this temperature 
for two hours and then cooled in air, 
the tensile strength of the acid steel 
was 79,700 and of the basic 68,900 pounds 
per square inch; when heated to 1,000 
degrees Cent. and cooled in the furnace, 
the tensile strength of the acid steel was 
73,100 and of the basic 68,100 pounds 
per square inch; heated to 1,000 degrees 
Cent., held at this temperature for two 
hours and then cooled in the furnace, 
the tensile strength of the acid steel was 
71,200 and of the basic 64,600 pounds 
per square inch. 

While the results obtained are. still 
incomplete, they seem to show the su- 
periority, not only of the steel as origin- 
ally received from the mill, but also 
when subjected to varied heat treat- 
ments. This difference, however, cannot 
be accounted for by the carbon, as the 
analyses were carefully checked and the 
maximum variation in carbon can hardly 
exceed 0.03 per cent. The variation in 
the tensile strength, as developed by 
these tests, averages from 6,000 to 10,000 
pounds per square inch, and whether 
these differences can be accounted for 
by the phosphorus and silicon, both of 
which are higher in the acid than in 
the basic steel, only more extended in- 


vestigation will develop. 


Strength of Steel From Structural 
Shapes. 


The results of further investigations 
to determine the strength of steel cut 
from different parts of the profile of 
structural shapes, and which have 
shown some variation in the elastic 
limit, were reported by Prof. E. L. 
Hancock of the Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute. A paper by Prof. Edgar 
Marburg, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, read before the society in 
1909, contained the results of tests of 
steel from Bethlehem and standard I- 
beams. The possible causes for the 
variation in the proportional limit of 
steel cut from different parts of the 
profile of a structural shape were 
summed up by Prof. Hancock, as fol- 
lows: 

Difference in chemical composition. 

Difference in the amount of work 
done on the material in rolling. , 

Difference in finishing . temperature 
of the metal in different parts of the 
profile. 

Cold bending of the beams in 
straightening. 
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lt was pointed out that the variation 
in the chemical composition of steel 
‘ut from the web, root and flange 
does not seem sufficient to explain the 
variations in the elastic limits that 
have been observed. During the pres- 
ent year tests have been made at the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute to 
ascertain if further reasons could be 
found for the irregularity previously 
reported and to account, if possjble, 
for the low elastic limit in some cases. 
For these tests, nine stub ends of 
structural shapes were selected, as fol- 
lows: Three standard I-beams, 12, 15 
and\ 18 inches; one Bethlehem beam; 
three standard channels, four, 12 and 
18 inches; one 24-inch Bethlehem 
beam; three standard channels, four, 
12 and 15 inches: one 10-inch Bethle- 
hem H-section and one six-inch angle. 

Only three of the structural shapes, 
in the physical tests gave the relation 
of web, flange, root. The heavy 15- 
inch, 60-pound beam showed no yaria- 
tion between the web, root or flange. 
The channels all gave a higher value 
for the root and ‘about the same for 
the flange and web. The angle showed 
no variation, while the Bethlehem 
beam section showed the relation of 
web, root, flange. 


Conclusions. 


As a result of ‘these exhaustive 
tests, Prof. Hancock reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


That the tensile strength, per cent 
of elongation and per cent of reduc- 
tion of area are practically not affect- 
ed by the chemical composition or 
treatment, during or after rolling; 
that the yield point is affected but 
slightly and that the elastic limit is 
affected, but not seriously, when the 
proper precautions are taken. 

The chemical composition of open- 
hearth beams is so uniform through- 
out the beam as to cause no practical 
difference in the strength of the metal 
cut from different parts of the profile 
of the beam. 

If all parts of the profile of a beam 
were finished at the same temperature, 
it would be expected that the root of 
the web would have a slightly lower 
elastic limit than the center of the 
web or the flange, because of the 
smaller amount of work done upon it 
in the rolling. But the flange and 
web, being thinner, are finished at a 
slightly lower temperature than the 
root, and so have their elastic strength 
increased still more, due to this lower 
temperature. The web probably re- 
ceived more work than the flange in 
rolling. 

Overstraining structural shapes low- 
ers the elastic limit of the metal, but 
not permanently, the elastic limit re- 
turning to.and above its original value 
when the material is allowed to rest. 
Cold straightening of beams probably 
accounts for some low values of the 
elastic strength obtained by recent in- 
vestigations. The evidence of recov- 
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ery should give confidence to the 
users of these materials. 


Detecting Adulterants in Vegetable or 
Animal Oil. 


One of the most valuable discoveries 
reported to the society at this meeting 
was a simple and reliable method of 
detecting the .presence of cheap mineral 
or resin oil im expensive vegetable . or 
animal oil. Owing to the adulteration 
of finseed oil used as a binder for mak- 
ing cores, Alexander E. Outerbridge Jr., 
metallurgist of William Sellers & Co., 
Philadelphia, sought a rapid and reliable 
method of detecting the presence of 
mineral oil in linseed, lard or other vege- 
table and animal oils, which could be 
used by anyone not skilled in oil analy- 
ses. 

In the course of his investigation, Mr. 
Outerbridge discovered that the green- 
ish bloom or fluorescence of mineral oil 
and the blue bloom of resin oil notice- 
able in daylight, can be enormously in- 
tensified by reflected light from an en- 
closed electric arc, so commonly used 
in industrial works by reason of its 
relative economy. If the plain glass 
cover of this light fits properly, so that 
air does not enter as rapidly as it is 
consumed, the arc burns in a partial 
vacuum or, at least, the air is rarified 
and, under these normal conditions, this 
light shows continuously, after burning 
a minute, a faint rosy light in addi- 
tion to the powerful white light. If a 
vessel containing any mineral oil, crude 
or refined, or any resin oil, be placed 
in the path of these rays the most in- 
tense fluorescence appears, even in day- 
light, greenish in the case of mineral 
oil, blue in the case of resin oil. So 
strong is this fluorescence that if one 
cubic centimeter of either mineral oil 
or resin oil be diffused in a bottle con- 
taining 99 cubic centimeters of linseed 
oil, or any non-fluorescent oil, its pres-. 
ence is plainly seen; and even one cubic 
centimater of crude mineral oil in 999 
cubic centimeters of non-fluorescent oil 
has been detected. 


Core Oils. 


The following, from Mr. Outerbridge’s 
paper, treats of core oils for foundry 


use: 


I have found that Soya oil pressed 
from beans grown in enormous quanti- 
ties in China and elsewhere, is an ex- 
cellent substitute for linseed oil for 
making cores if used in its natural state, 
without having been compounded or 
adulterated. It costs about 60 cents per 
gallon for fine grades. The very. best 
substitute for linseed oil as a binder for 
oil cores that I have discovered is crude 
whale oil, costing about the same as 
Soya oil, the only objection to its use 
being an unpleasant fishy smell which 
escapes from the core ovens during the 
baking of cores. It makes a splendid 
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binder. I am told it is now being de- 
odorized, but I doubt the effectiveness 
of any such treatment. Cottonseed oil is 
used for the same purpose, but so much 
larger proportion of oil to sand is re- 
quired that there is little economy in its 
use as compared with the other vegeta- 
ble oils. 

A simple and practical test of the 
value of core oils is to make a dozen 
companion test cores 1 x 1 x 15 inches 
from batches of pure linseed oil and 
sharp sand, and also from the same 
proportions of any other oil and sharp 
sand. These are placed side by side 
on an iron plate and baked under pre- 
cisely the same heat conditions. When 
cold they are broken on a transverse 
testing machine with supports 12 inches 
apart. The relation between the aver- 
age strength of the two sets of test 
cores is a measure of the binding quali- 
ties of the oils. 


Hardness Tests. 


Practically the entire Thursday after- 
noon session was devoted to a consider- 
ation of hardness tests of metals. R. 
P. Devries presented two papers en- 
titled, respectively, “Hardness in Its Re- 
lation to Other Physical Properties,” and 
“A Comparison of Five Methods of 
Hardness Measurement.” The latter pa- 
per was an exhaustive treatise of the 
various methods of hardness measure- 
ment and the comparison of the results 
obtained by the various methods proved 
exceedingly interesting. All of the 
methods of hardness testing were de- 
scribed in detail and the other valuable 
data contained in this’ report reflected 
the careful and extensive investigation 
made by the author. 

Prof. Bradley Stoughton briefly re- 
ported the results of a series of four 
comparative tests of hardness made by 
the Shore scleroscope and Turner’s 
sclerometer or diamond scratch test, on 
steel that varied from hard tool to soft 
steel, and it was found that the read- 
ings by the two methods were roughly 
comparable. 

“The Property of Hardness in Met- 
als and Materials” was the subject of a 
paper prepared by A. F. Shore. He 
directed attention to the fact that the 
scleroscope is now made semi-automatic 
and is capable of giving over 5,000 hard- 
ness readings per day. Mr. Shore stated 
that hardness testing is now universally 
practiced by the rolling mills, particu- 
larly where rolling or drawing is done 
cold, and is especially applicable to non- 
ferrous metals. 

A portable hardness testing device 
which can be carried in the pocket was 
described, and it has been found to be 
particularly valuable in obtaining hard- 
ness measurements on guns, rails in ser- 
vice and on large steel sections gener- 
ally. Dr. Howe commented favorably 
on the investigations reported and add- 
ed that a satisfactory hardness test is 
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very much to be desired, owing to its 
low cost, to replace the expensive tensile 


test. 
Testing Apparatus and Methods. 


A new method of subjecting gear teeth 
to shock which could be measured was 
described in a paper submitted by J. S. 
Macgregor and Prof. Bradley Stoughton. 
It was contended that the fracture of 
the teeth of a pinion occurs as a result 
of a suddenly applied load rather than 
of a static load, and the test devised 
gives a measure of the suddenly applied 
load. The investigation also covered 
tests of endurance of case-hardened gears. 

New types of impact testing machines 
for determining the fragility of metals 
and a new type of autographic trans- 
verse testing machine for research test- 
ing or regular foundry practice, were 
described by T. Y. Olsen. Proposed 
standard methods for transverse tests 
were favorably acted upon and will be 
submitted to the members for letter bal- 
lot. 

Testing Boiler Tubes. 


IF. N. Speller of the National Tube 
Co., Pittsburg, described a special ma- 
chine designed for making flange, 
flattening and crushing down tests 
on boiler tubes, the crop ends cut off 
from each end of every tube being 
tested in this way. The machine is 
operated by hydraulic power, both 
vertical and horizontal cylinders being 
controlled by the same lever. On the 
subject of specifications for boiler 
tubes, Mr. Speller made the following 
suggestions: 


Locomotive tubes, whether seamless 
or lap-welded, must sooner or later, 
be safe-ended, hence the welding qual 
ity of the metal should be one of the 
first considerations in manufacture. 
Some specifications restrict the chem- 
ical composition in some particulars, 
so as to hamper the manufacturer in 
making a good welding steel. There 
is no difficulty in making steel with 
a maximum of 0.03 per cent phospho- 
rus if necessary, but there is reason 
to believe that 0.05 per cent phos- 
phorus is a more reasonable maximum 
limit which does no ‘harm, and, with 
other conditions the same, will give a 
tube better adapted to service and 
much more easily welded. 

Another restriction which experience 
teaches is operating against the best 
quality in locomotive tubes is unreas- 
onable sulphur requirements. The 
highest sulphur allowed in samples 
taken from individual tubes is, in 
some cases, 0.035 per cent, which 
means that the ladle test must not 
exceed 0.030 per cent. With producer 
gas this means that the heat must 
often be held and a-heavier burden of 
lime carried, which tends to render 
the steel “dry” in welding and more 
liable to be crystallized or burned. If 
there is any advantage in a closer sul- 
phur specification than, say 0.05 per 
cent on samples taken from individual 
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tubes, we would be glad to learn what 
is gained thereby from those who 
have had more experience. Personal- 
ly, I have not found a case of failure 
which could be attributed to the sul- 
phur being as high as 0.05 per cent; 
on the other hand, there are undoubt- 
edly countless numbers of tubes giv- 
ing good service which carry close to 
this amount of sulphur. 

Analyses of the surface of beads 
taken from tubes after being in the 
boiler some time, show that sulphur is 
absorbed from the hot flue gases, so 
that if there is any advantage in using 
steel of 0.03 per cent sulphur, it would 
appear to be only temporary. 

Mr. Speller exhibited a chart of the 
results of his investigation into the 
sulphur absorption of locomotive boil- 
er tubes. No consistent relation could 
be established between the original 
sulphur and the amount absorbed, and 
it does not follow ‘because a tube was 
sulphur, that it 
would, therefore, show comparatively 


originally low in 


low sulphur after being subjected to the 
action of the hot flue gases. On the 
subject of welding, it was stated that 
nine heats of steel which averaged 
0.03 per cent or less of sulphur, 
showed 20 per cent more rejections on 
account of bad welds than eight heats 
in which the sulphur averaged over 
0.04 per cent. 


Coal and Coke Tests. 


Some exceedingly interesting data 
obtained in the operation of a cupola 
when making tests of foundry coke at 
the government testing station at 
Pittsburg, were briefly presented in a 
progress report made by the com- 
mittee on standard specifications for 
coal. In some of the coke tests al- 
ready made it was found that 52% per 
cent of the- metal charged in the 
cupola was oxidized or lost, which 
was largely due to the nature of the 
coke used. 


International Congress For Testing 
Materials. 


In its annual report, the executive 
committee announced that the sixth 
congress of the International Asso- 
ciation for Testing Materials will be 
held in this country during the first 
half of September, 1912, and an effort 
will be made to so arrange the date 
that sectional meetings may be held 
in common with sectional meetings of 
the Congress of Applied Chemistry, 
which will be convened in Washington 
on Sept. 4, 1912, and will hold meet- 
ings in New York from Sept. 6 to 
13. The nucleus of the general or- 
ganizing committee of the congress 
will consist of members of the execu- 
tive committee and the officers of the 
standing technical committees of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
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terials. The executive committee 
of the organizing committee of the 
congress consists of the president, 
vice president and secretary of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, and the chairmen of the com- 
mittees of the general committee on 
organization. The following commit- 
tees have been created: Finance, pa- 
pers, transportation, excursions, infor- 
mation, reception, local and _ ladies’ 
entertainment. The American mem- 
bership in the International Asso- 
ciation is now 473 as against 415 a 
year ago and outnumbers, for the 
first time, every other national mem- 
bership in that organization. Other 
features of the executive committee’s 
report’ were published in THE Iron 
TrADdE Review, June 29. 

The next annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials will 
be devoted to the consideration of com- 
mittee reports only and the presentation 
of papers will be deferred until the in- 
ternational gathering in New York. 
The executive committee was authorized 
to make suitable arrangements with the 
international society for copies of the 
proceedings of the congress, which will 
be mailed to each member of the Amer- 
ican society, regardless of membership 
in the international body. Arrange- 
ments will also be made for furnishing 
copies of the proceedings of the con- 
gress to the junior members at a price 
ef $2.50 per volume. 

Testing the Law.—In the proceed- 
ings of the first test case to determine 
the constitutionality of the industrial 
insurance of workingmen’s compensa- 
tion act passed by the Wisconsin leg- 
islature at this session, a permanent 
injunction thas been issued by the cir- 
cuit court restraining The Falk Co., 
of Milwaukee, from placing itself un- 
der the provisions of the new law. 
Otto H. Falk, vice president of The 
Falk Co., is president of the Merchants 
& Manufacturers Association of Mil- 
waukee, which is virtually in charge 
of the test of the act. The issuance 
of the permanent injunction places 
the issue directly before the state su- 
preme court, which will probably un- 
dertake the case at the August term. 


Demand for Calendar. — The de- 
mand for the Apollo all-metal perpetual 
calendar of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. has been so heavy that it has 
become necessary to issue new editions. 
These have been delivered and the com- 
pany announces that it will forward one 
to every dealer, metal worker or user 
of sheets or tin plate, who will write for 
one to the general offices of the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg. 
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NEW PRESIDENT 


Named for U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Co.— 
Income Declines. 

L. R. Lemoine, of New York, form- 
erly vice president in charge of sales 
of the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co., was elected president 
of the company at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting held at Jersey City, 
June 28. Mr. Lemoine succeeds as 
president George B. Hayes, who has 
been made chairman of the board of 
directors, a newly-created position. 
The other officers were re-elected. 
Colgate Hoyt Jr. was made a director, 
vice David Giles, deceased. 

In its income account for the year 
ended May 31, 1911, the company 
shows a falling off of $72,782 in reve- 
nue from the preceding year and a de- 
cline in its ‘balance after deducting in- 
terest on bonds, reserves for improve- 
ments and doubtful accounts of $62,- 
023. The income statement as of 
May 31, 1911, compares with that of 
the previous year as follows: 











1911. 1910. 
Gross inc. from op..........$536,711 $636,711 
CUMGS "10M SS bo ens 93,798 66,580 
Total income ...s:.ccce. $630,509 $703,291 
Less— 
Int. on Amer. P.& F. bds. 90,000 90,000 
Net ‘SGarnines. |<. kctbicive $540,509 $613,292 
Reserved for imp........... 44,140 54,900 
Doubtful accounts ......... 12,000 12,000 
ap $484,369 $546,392 
Aaa 
For add. working capital.... 250,000 200,000 
Undivided profits .......... 35,511 164,120 
$769,880 $910,511 
Less— 
Preferred dividends ........ 625,000 875,000 





Balance May 31, 1911....$144,880 $ 35,511 


Makes Standard as Well as 
Bethlehem Sections 


An announcement, just made, of 
considerable importance in the struct- 
ural market is that the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. is now offering to the trade 
standard structural shapes as well as 
its special, wide-flange beam, com- 
monly known as the Bethlehem sec- 
tion, which has been freely specified 
in building operations in recent years. 
The company is now rolling on its 
28-inch structural mill channels up to 
and including 15 inches in size, an- 
gles up to and including 8 by 8 inches 
and standard beams up to 10 inches. 


The Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., 
Milwaukee, has amended its articles 
of incorporation to provide that $480,- 
100 of its capital of $1,000,000 shall 
be preferred stock drawing a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent annually, the re- 
mainder of the stock to be common. 


























(In order to assist the post office in de- 
livering letters to mew concerns, it is sug- 
gested that the names of incorporators be 
written in the lower left hand part of every 
envelope addressed to such new companies.) 


New Buyers 

The following manufacturing com- 
panies have filed articles of incor- 
poration: 

Lafayette Safe & Lock Co., LaFay- 
ette, Ind.; $25,000; by George Jenks, 
Ferdinand Dryfus, I. L. Schultz, S. S. 
Washburn, Julius Betlovitz. 

Automatic Signal & Appliance Co., 
Cleveland, O.; railway signaling de- 
vices; $10,000: by N. G. Coen, H. B. 
McGraw, M. H. Gallagher, K. I. Saun- 
ders and W. C. Saeger. 

The Star Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land; general machinery business; 
$10,000; by Frank Svoboda, Edward 
Petnek, Herman Zluhan, Cornelius -J. 
Kelly and Henry Spengler. 

American Auto Trimming Co., Ltd., 
Walkerville, Ont.; capital $40,000; pro- 
visional directors, Benjamin Gotfred- 
son, Frank H. Joyce, Noble A. Bart- 
let and others. 

The Simplex Novelty Co., Vineland, 
N. J., $10,000; by Frank Lore, Joseph 
H. McKillip, and Victor Durand; to 
manufacture machinery, appliances, 
castings, tools, etc. 

*hiladelphia Gear Works, Camden, 
N. J.; $100,000; by Robert C. Coulter, 
Russell C. Ball and George D. Con- 
nelly; to manufacture gears, gear 
wheels, screws, bolts, etc. 

Death & Watson, Ltd., Toronto; 
capital $40,000; to manufacture elec- 
trical machinery; provisional directors, 
Norman P. F. Death, Lionel Watson 
and George G. Wishart. 

Toronto Metal Co., Ltd., Toronto; 
capital $40,000; to engage in tinning 
and manufacture metals, etc.; provis- 
ional directors, Henry Jennings, Gil- 
bert McWilliam and John McWilliam. 

Victorsohn Jron Works, Jersey 
City, N. J.; $5,000; by Morris Victor- 
sohn, Samuel Summer and Louis Sum- 
mer; to manufacture ornamental and 


architectural iron work, fire escapes, 


etc. 

The National Foundry Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; general foundry ‘business; $25,- 
M0; by John B, Fleming, Harry A. 





Crawford, Paul Weadock, Ernest C. 
Smoots and James W. Martin, all of 
Detroit. 

The Andrews-Bowman Co., Ltd.. 
Toronto; capital $40,000; to manufac- 
ture automobiles; provisional directors, 
Edwin S. Andrews, John W. Bow 
man, B. C. Bowman and James E. 
Chamberlin. 

Watkins Migraf Co., Manhattan; 
$50,000; to manufacture testing ma- 
chines, scientific apparatus of all 
kinds, etc.; by R. L. Watkins, 20 West 
Thirty-fourth stret; Robert Willis, 
520 Pearl street: G. R. Fall, 76 Wil- 
liam street, all of New York City. 

The Cornell Construction Co., Cold 
Springs, Putnam county; manufacture 
machinery and materials used in con- 
struction and engineering work, gen- 
eral contracting; $100,000; by Charles 
P. Howland, 35 Wall street; L. Vin- 
cent Lockwood, 35 Nassau street; 
Norman B. Beecher, 27 William street, 
all of New York City. . 


New Construction 


The Massillon Bridge & Structural 
Co., it is reported in dispatches from 
Massillon, O., has taken an option on 
a 17-acre site near that city, upon 
which it is proposed to construct 
shops of large size for fabricating 


material. 


General Industrial 


The Connor Foundry Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has ‘been incorporated 
with $15,000 capital. 

The Atlas Special Machine Co., 
Chicago, has increased its capital stock 
from $2,000 to $50,000. 

Application for a receiver for the 
Camden Metal Co., Camden, N. J., 
has been filed. Liabilities are given 
as $30,000, of which amount $7,500 is 
secured by a mortgage. 

The Star Brass Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., advises that the recently 
noted fire in its factory was not seri- 
ous, the loss being confined to stock 
finished and unfinished. 

The plant of the Damascus Nickel 
Steel Co., Pittsburg, which is cquipped 
for the manufacture of crucible steel in 
forgings, bars, shapes and tool steel, 
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was sold at public auction, June 22, to 
Ernest L. Tustin, representing the bond 
holders of the company. 

The Carpenter-Kerlin Gear. & Ma 
chine Co., maker of cut gears, an 
nounces the change of its corporate 
name to the Carpenter-Tew Gear Co., 
and the removal of its factory and 
office to the Bush Terminal buildings, 
third floor, factory No. 5, Brooklyn. 
The increase in its business has made 
necessary enlarging of facilities which 
will be afforded by the removal and 
added equipment. 


Trade Notes 


J. M. Betton, manufacturer’ of 
Drucklieb injector sand blast appz 
ratus, will remove about July 10 
from 178 Washington street to 14 
Park place, New York city. 

The Davis-Bournonville Acetylene 
Development Co. and the National 


1 


Pneumatic Co. have appointed the 
Davis-Bournonville Co. their exclusive 
selling agent for welding and cutting 
apparatus, as well as having added 
largely to its working capital and 
executive ability. The business of the 
Davis-Bournonville Co. will be = di 
vided into the eastern department 
with offices in its present quarters, 90 
West street, New York City, and the 
western department with offices at 
515 Laflin street, Chicago, the present 
quarters of the Chicago welding de- 
partment of the National Pneumatic 
Co. . 

Fires 

\ frame structure at the shops of 
the East Buffalo Iron Works, Buffalo, 
N. Y., was damaged to the estimated 
amount of $500 June 19. 

The shops of the Lennox Machine 
Co., Marshalltown, Ia., were seriously 
damaged June 25, the loss being es- 
timated at $80,000. The fire is be- 
lieved to have originated in the boiler 
room. 

The plant of the Elizabeth Street 
Foundry Co., Forty-ninth and Eliza- 
beth streets, Chicago, was badly dam- 
aged June 25, the loss being estimated 
at $8,000. City fire authorities suspect 
incendiarism, although there were no 
labor troubles at the foundry. 























